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THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, 


BOOK I. 


OITAPTEB L 

1. Of Darius and Parysatis are born two sons; the elder, 
indeed, Artaxerxes, but the younger Cyrus. But when 
Darius was becoming infirm and suspected the end of his life, 
he wished that both his sons should be present with him. 

2. The elder, indeed, [just then] happened to be present; 
but he sends for Cyrus, from the government over which he 
had made him satrap, and he had also appointed him as 
commander of all [the forces], as many as are [usually] col¬ 
lected into the plain of Castolus. Accordingly, Cyrin goes 
up, taking Tissaphernes as a friend; but he went up, having 
three hundred heavy-armed men of the Greeks also, and the 
leader of them Xenias, the Parrhasian. 

3. But when Darius died, and Artaxerxes was established 
on the throne [lit kingdom], Tissaphernes falsely accuses 
Cyrus before his brother, asserting that [lit how] he is plot¬ 
ting against him. But he both is prevailed upon and he 
arrests Cyrus, as intending to kill him; but their mother 
having begged him off, sends him back again to his govern¬ 
ment. 

4. But when he departed, having incurred danger and 
being dishonoured, he considers how he shall never again be 
in the power of his brother, but, if he is able, he shall reign 
instead of him. But Parysatis their mother supported [the 
cause of] Cyrus, loving him more than the ruling monarch, 
Artaxerxes. 

5. But whichsoever of those [sent] from the king came to 
him, he used to send them all away, treating them in such a 
manner that they should be friendly to himself rather than 
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to the king. And lie took pains with, the barbarians also in 
his own service [lit. with himself], that they might both be 
competent to make war, and might be of a favourable dispo¬ 
sition towards him. 

6. But he was gathering together the Grecian force, con¬ 
cealing it [ie. his plan] as carefully as he could, in order 
that he might take by surprise the king as unprepared as 
possible. In this way, then, he made his levy : as many 
garrisons as he had in the cities, he commanded their several 
[lit. each of] leaders, to take [i.e. to enlist] Peloponnesian 
men as many as possible and the best [soldiers], on the 
pretence that [lit. as if] Tissaphernes was plotting agaiust 
these cities; for the Ionian cities had formerly belonged to 
Tissaphernes, having been given to him by the king; but 
then they all had revolted to Cyrus, except Miletus. 

7. But at Miletus, Tissaphernes perceiving beforehand that 
they were planning the same things, [viz.] to revolt to Cyrus, 
killed some of them and banished others. But Cyrus, having 
taken up [ie. having received or harboured] the fugitives [lit. 
those who were fleeing], and having collected an army, was 
besieging Miletus both by land and by sea, and was attempting 
to restore those who had been driven out. And this again 
was another excuse for him for collecting an army. 8. Send¬ 
ing to the king, he requested, as being his brother, that 
these cities should be assigned to him, rather than that Tissa¬ 
phernes should rule over them, and their mother co-operated 
with him in these things [lit. did these things along with 
him], so that the king did not detect the plot against himself, 
but he thought that he [i.e. Cyrus], being at war with 
Tissaphernes, was incurring expense about his armies, so 
that he was in no respect annoyed at their being engaged in 
war, for Cyrus also used to send [regularly] the tribute 
accruing to the king from the cities which Tissaphernes hap¬ 
pened to possess. 

9. But another army was being gathered together for him 
in the Chersonesus, [which lies] over against Abydos, in this 
manner. Clearchus was a Lacedaemonian exile, and Cyrus 
having become acquainted with him, both admired him, and 
gives him ten thousand darics. But he, having received the 
money, collected an army by means of \lit. from] these re¬ 
sources, and starting from [i.e. having made his head-quarters 
in] the Chersonesus, he began to wage war upon the Thracians 
iwelling beyond j \or 7 over] the Hellespont, and he assisted 
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the Greeks, so that also the cities of the Hellespont willingly 
joined in collecting money for him for the maintenance of 
the soldiers. Thus, again, this army being supported for him 
escaped observation. 10. But Aristippus tho Thessalian 
happened to be his guest-friend, and having been oppressed 
by those of the opposite party at home, he comes to Cyrus, 
and asks him for mercenaries to [the number of] two thousand, 
and pay for three months, as if he would in that case [lit 
thus] become superior to his adversaries. But Cyrus gives 
him [soldiers] to the number of four thousand and pay for 
six months, and he requests him not to end [the war] with his 
adversaries before that he should consult with him [ie. Cyrus] 
Thus, then, again, in Thessaly, the army being supported for 
him escaped observation. 11. But he ordered Proxenus the 
Boeotian, being his guest-friend, having taken men as many 
as possible, to come, as if [be were] wishing to make an ex¬ 
pedition against the Pisidians, as if the Pisidians were giving 
trouble to his own territory. But Sophoenetus the Stym- 
phalian, and Socrates the Achaean, these also being his guest- 
friends, he ordered, that having taken men as many as 
possible, they should come to him, as if, along with the exiles 
of the Milesians, he intended to make war against Tissa- 
pkernes. And these did so. 


CHAPTEE II. 

1. But when it seemed expedient to him now to proceed 
upwards, he made it his pretext as if [he were] wishing to 
drive out the Pisidians altogether from the country, and he 
collects as if against them both the barbaric and the Grecian 
army there, and he sends orders both to Clearchus to come, 
having taken as great an army as he had, and to Aristippus 
[that] having been reconciled with those at home, he should 
send back to him the army which he had; and [he sent 
orders] to Xenias the Arcadian, who had been commanding 
for him the foreign [or mercenary force] in the cities, to come, 
having taken men, except as many as were sufficient to 
guard the citadels. 

2. He summoned also those besieging Miletus, and ho 
ordered the refugees to undertake the expedition along with 
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him, promising them, if he should succeed in effecting [the 
purposes] for which he was going on the expedition, that he 
would not cease before he would bring them home. But 
they gladly obeyed him, for they trusted him ; and having 
taken up their arms they arrived at Sardis. 3. But Xenias 
accordingly, having taken [the forces] from the cities to [the 
number of] four thousand heavy-armed men, came to Sardis. 
And Proxenus was present, having heavy-armed soldiers to 
[the number of] five hundred and a thousand, and five 
hundred light-armed troops; and Sophoenetus the Stympha- 
lian having a thousand heavy-armed men, and Socrates the 
Aehsean having heavy-armed men to [the number of] about 
five hundred, and Pasion the Megarean came, having three 
hundred heavy-armed men and three hundred targeteers; 
but he also and Socrates were of [the number of] those [who 
were] serving around Miletus. 

4. These, indeed, came for him to Sardis ; but Tissaphernes, 
having observed these things, and having considered that the 
preparation was greater than as if against the Pisidians, pro¬ 
ceeds to the king as quickly as he could, having horsemen 
about five hundred. 

5. And the king, indeed, when he received intelligence 
from Tissaphernes of the expedition of Cyrus, was making 
preparation against him. But Cyrus, bringing with him 
those whom I have mentioned, set out from Sardis ; and he 
advances through Lydia three stages, twenty and two para- 
sangs, to the river Masander. Of this, the breadth was two 
hundred feet; but there was oyer it a bridge fastened 
together with seven boats. 

7. Having crossed this river, he advances through Phrygia 
one stage [consisting of] eight parasangs to Colossm, an in¬ 
habited city, wealthy, and large. There he halted for [lit. 
continued] seven days; and Menon the Thessalian came, 
having a thousand heavy-armed men, and five hundred tar¬ 
geteers, Dolopians, and iEnianians, and Olynthians. 

6. Thence he advances three stages, twenty parasangs, to 
Celaeuae in Phrygia, an inhabited city, great, and opulent. 

There Cyrus had a palace and a great park, full of wild 
beasts, which he used to hunt on horseback, when he desired 
to exercise both himself and the horses. But through the 
middle of the park flows the river Mseander, but the foun¬ 
tains of it are out of [or issue from] the palace, and it fiows 
also through the city [of] Celsenae. 8. But there is also a 
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well-fortified palace of the great CelsenEe near [or over] 

the fountains of the river Marsy^J, beneath the citadel; 
but this [river] also flows through the city and discharges 
itself into the Mseander; but the breadth of the Marsyas is 
twenty and five feet. There Apollo is said to have flayed 
Marsyas, having overcome him, contending with him in 
[musical] skill, and to have hung up his skin in the cave, 
whence are the fountains; and on account of this the river is 
called the Marsyas. 9. There Xerxes, when having been 
beaten in battle he retreated from Greece, is said to have 
built both this palace and the fortress of Celsense. There 
Cyrus remained thirty days, and Clearchus the Lacedaemonian 
exile came, having a thousand heavy-armed men and eight 
hundred Thracian targeteers, and two hundred Cretan bow¬ 
men. But along with him came also Socrates, the Syracusan, 
having three hundred heavy-armed men, and Sophcenetus the 
Arcadian, having a thousand heavy-armed men ; and there 
Cyrus held a review and a numbering of the Greeks in the 
park, and they were altogether, indeed, ten thousand and one 
thousand men, and targeteers about two thousand. 

10. Thence he advances two stages, ten parasangs, to Pettae, 
an inhabited city. There he halted for three days, during 
which Xenias the Arcadian solemnised [lit. celebrated with 
offerings] the Lycsean festival, and held a contest [i.e. athletic 
games] ; but the prizes were golden fleslvscrapers [or chaplets 
of that shape] ; and Cyrus also witnessed the contest. Thence 
he advances two stages, twelve parasangs, to the market of 
the Ceramians [or Potters], an inhabited city, the last towards 
the land of Mysia. 11. Thence he advances three stages, 
thirty parasangs, to the plain of Caiistrus, an inhabited city. 
There he remained five days, and to the soldiers there was 
due pay for more than [that] of three months, and frequently 
going to the gates [i.e. the head-quarters of Cyrus], they 
asked for it. But he, declaring his hopes, put them off, and 
he was evidently annoyed ; for it was not in accordance 
with the disposition of Cyrus when he had [money], not to 
pay it. 

12. There Epyaxa, the wife of Syennesis, the King of the 
Cilicians, comes to Cyrus, and she was said to have given 
Cyrus much money. But to his army, accordingly, Cyrus 
then gave pay for four months. But the Cilician [queen] had 
Cilicians and Aspendians as guards around her; but it was 
also said that Cyrus had intercourse with the Cilician [queen]. 
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13. Thence he advances two stages, ten parasangs, to 
Thymbrium, an inhabited city. There was [flowing] by the 
roadside a fountain called that of Midas, the King of the 
Phrygians, at which Midas is said to have caught the Satyr 
[Silenus], having mixed it with wine. 14. Thence he 
advances two stages, ten parasangs, to Tyrseum, an inhabited 
city. There he remained three days, and the Cilician [queen] 
is said to have asked Cyrus to show his army to her. 
According^, wishing to show it, he makes a review of the 
Greeks and of the barbarians in the plain. 15. But he 
ordered the Greeks, as their custom was [to draw up] for 
battle, so to be drawn up and to stand, and that each [leader] 
ehould draw up his own men. They were, therefore, drawn 
up four deep; but Menon had the right wing and those with 
him, but CLearchus and his men the left, but the other com- 
manders the centre. 

16. Cyrus then reviewed the barbarians first; but they 
marched past, drawn up by troops [of horse] and companies 
[of foot]; but he afterwards [reviewed] the Greeks, riding 
past in his chariot, and the Cilician [queen] in her carriage. 
But they all had brazen helmets and scarlet tunics, and 
greaves, and burnished \or uncovered] shields. 17. But 
when he had passed by all, stopping his chariot before the 
phalanx, having sent Pigres the interpreter to the generals 
of the Greeks, he ordered them to hold forward their arms, 
and that the whole phalanx should advance. But they 
notified these things to the soldiers, and when [the trumpeter] 
sounded the trumpet, holding forward their arms, they came 
on, and after this as they advanced more quickly with a 
shout, of their own accord, a rush was made by the soldiers 
to the tents. 18. But there was much terror amongst others 
of the barbarians, and the Cilician [queen] also fled out of 
her covered chariot, and the men of the market having left 
their goods, fled also ; but the Greeks with laughter came to 
their tents. But the Cilician [queen] wondered, seeing the 
brilliancy and the discipline of the army; but Cyrus was 
pleased when he saw the terror [proceeding from] out of the 
Greeks into the barbarians [ i.e . the terror which the Greeks 
inspired into the barbarians]. 

19. Thence he advances three stages, twenty parasangs, to 
Iconium, the last city of Phrygia; there he remained three 
days. Thence he advances through Lycaonia five stages, 
thirty parasangs. This place, as being that of an enemy, ho 
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gate up to the Greeks to plunder. 20. Thence Cyrus sends 
back the Cilician [queen] into Cilicia by the most expeditious 
way, and he sent along with her soldiers which Men on had, 
and [Menon] himself. But Cyrus with the others advances 
through Cappadocia, four stages, twenty and five parasangs, 
to Dana, an inhabited city, great and opulent. There they 
remained three days, during which time Cyrus killed Mega- 
phernes, a Persian man, a wearer of the royal purple [Le. a 
Persian of the highest rank], and certain other potentates 
of the viceroys, having accused them of plotting against 
him. 

21. Thence they endeavoured to penetrate into Cilicia, but 
the entrance was a carriage-road exceedingly steep and 
impracticable for an army to enter if any one offered oppo¬ 
sition. But Syennesis also was said to be on the summits, 
guarding the entrance ; on account of which he remained a 
day in the plain • but on the next day there arrived a mes¬ 
senger, saying that Syennesis had left the heights, when he 
had learned respecting Menon’s army, that it was already in 
Cilicia, within the mountains, and when [lit. that] he heard 
of Tamos having triremes, [being] those of the Lacedaemonians 
and of Cyrus himself, sailing round from Ionia into Cilicia. 

22. But Cyrus then went up to the mountains, no one pro* 
venting him, and he saw the tents, where the Cilicians had 
been [lit. were] keeping guard. But thence he descended 
into a plain large and beautiful, well watered and full of trees 
of all descriptions and of vines, and it produces also much 
sesame, and panic, and millet, and wheat, and barley, hut a 
steep and lofty [or strongly defended] mountain-range en¬ 
circles it in every direction from sea to sea. 

23. Having descended through this range [lit. plain], he 
advanced four stages, five-and-twenty parasangs, to Tarsus, a 
city of Cilicia, great and opulent. There was the palace of 
Syennesis, the King of the Cilicians, but through the middle 
of the city flows a river, Cydnus by name, of two hundred 
feet in breadth. 24. This city the inhabitants, along with 
Syennesis, left for a strong fortress on the mountains, except 
that those who had stalls [did not flee] ; but there remained 
also those dwelling by the sea, in Soli and in Issus. 

25. But Epyaxa, the wife of Syennesis, five days before 
Cyrus, arrived at Tarsus; but in crossing the mountains 
[which lead down] into the plain, two companies of the army 
of Menon perished. Some said that [while] plundering they 

1—3 
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had b( oa cut off by the Cilicians, but others [asserted] that 
having been left in the rear and being unable to find the rest 
of the army or the roads, so then straying about, they 
perished ; but these were a hundred heavy-armed men. 26. 
But when the others came, they plundered both the city [of] 
Tarsus and the palaces in it, having been enraged on account 
of the death of their comrades. But Cyrus, when he came 
into the city, summoned Syennesis to him, but he both 
declared that neither previously had he come into the hands 
of any one superior to himself, nor was willing then to go 
[into the hands] of Cyrus, before that his wife persuaded 
him and he received pledges of faith. 27. But after these 
things,when they met each other, Syennessis gave to Cyrus 
much money for the expedition, and Cyrus [gave] to him 
presents, which are considered honourable at [the court of] a 
king, a horse having a gold-studded bridle, and a golden 
chain, and bracelets, and a golden short sword, and a Persian 
robe, and The granted] that his territory should no longer be 
plundered,v <ut that he might get back the slaves that had 
been taken if they should meet with them anywhere* 


CHAPTEE IIL 

1* There Cyrus and the army halted during twenty days; 
for the soldiers declared that they would not proceed any 
further, for they were already beginning to suspect that 
they were marching against the king, but they said that they 
had been hired not for this [purpose]. But Clearchus first 
was endeavouring to force his own soldiers to go, but they 
threw stones both at him and at the beasts of burden which 
belonged to him, when he began to go forward. 2. But 
Clearchus then, indeed, narrowly escaped being [lit. so as not 
to be] stoned to death, but afterwards, when he knew that 
he would not be able to compel them [to go forward], he 
collected an assembly of his own soldiers. And at first he 
wept for a long time standing, but they, seeing this, wondered 
and were silent; but then he spoke such words f i.e. to this 

3. ‘0 valiant soldiers do not be surprised that I am 
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sorely troubled at present circumstances. For to mo 
Cyrus became a friend, and when exiled [lit. flying from my 
country] he both honoured me in other respects, and he 
gave me ten thousand darics, which I having received 
did not lay up in private for myself, nor did I waste them 
in luxury; but I expended them on you. 4. And, in the 
first place, I made war against the Thracians, and along with 
you I inflicted vengeance on them on behalf of Greece, 
driving them out from the Chersonesus, [when] wishing to 
deprive of their land the Greeks inhabiting it ; but when 
Cyrus called us, having taken you I went, in order that, if 
he should want anything from me, I might aid him in 
requital for the kind treatment I had received from him. 5. 
But, since you do not wish to go with me, there exists a 
necessity for me, that either betraying [or, deserting] you, I 
should avail myself of the friendship of Cyrus, or that, 
having acted falsely [lit. having told a falsehood] to him, I 
should side with you. Whether, then, I shall do what is 
right, I do not know; still, however, I will select you, and 
along with you I will endure whatever may be necessary, 
and no one shall ever say that I, having led Greeks among 
the barbarians, deserting the Greeks, preferred the friendly aid 
of the barbarians. 6. But since you do not wish, to obey nor 
to follow me, I shall follow with you, and I shall endure 
whatever may be requisite ; for I consider that you are to 
me both as my native land, and as friends, and as allies; 
and if [I be] with you, I think I shall be esteemed wherever 
I may be; but being bereft of you, I think that I would 
not be able either to assist a friend or to repel an enemy. 
Since then, I am about to go wherever you also [shall go], 
thus then form your opinion [of me],’ 7. These things he 

said; but the soldiers, both those belonging to himself and 
the rest, having heard these things, because he asserts that he 
would not advance against the king, commend him; but 
from Xenias and Pasion, more than two thousand, having 
taken their arms and baggage animals, encamped with 
Clearchus. 8. But Cyrus, being both perplexed at these 
things, and also grieving, sent for Clearchus, but he was un¬ 
willing to go to him, but without the knowledge of the 
soldiers, sending a messenger to him, he told him to be 
of good courage, since these things would turn out favourably 
[lit. since these things would arrange themselves according to 
what was right] ; but he requested him to send for him, yet 
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he himself [i.e. when sent for] said that he would not go. 9. 
But after these things, having brought together both his own 
soldiers and those deserting to him, and of the others any one 
that wished, he spoke such words : 

4 0 valiant soldiers, it is an evident fact that the affairs of 
Cyrus are so circumstanced with regard to us, as ours are with 
regard to him ; for neither are we any longer his soldiers, since 
we do not follow him, nor is he any longer to us a paymaster. 
10. That he thinks he has been injured by us, I know [well], 
so that also when he summons me, I do not wish to come, 
chiefly being ashamed, because I am conscious to myself as 
imposing on him in all respects; and then also fearing, lest 
having taken me he should inflict punishment for those [acts] 
in which he considers that be has been ill-treated by me. 11. 
To me, then, it appears not to be the time for us to slumber, 
nor to be careless about ourselves, but to consider what it is 
necessary to do after [or, in consequence of] these things. 
And whilst we stay here, it appears to me that it ought to be 
considered how we may stay most safely, and if it appears 
good to go away now, how we may go away most safely, and 
how we shall have the necessaries [of life], for without these 
there is no advantage in either a commander or in a private 
soldier. 12. But the man [ie. Cyrus] is a friend worthy of 
much to whomsoever he may be a friend, but a most danger¬ 
ous enemy to whomsoever he may be hostilely opposed. 
And he has still, moreover, a force both of infantry, of horse, 
and a naval [force], which we all alike both see and know of, 
for also we appear to me to be encamped not far from him, 
so that it is time to speak whatever any one considers best/ 
Having said these [words], he ceased. 

13. Upon this, then, there arose some of their own accord, 
about to speak what they thought ; but others also being 
secretly ordered by him [to do so], showing of what kind 
would be the difficulty both to remain and to go away with¬ 
out the consent of Cyrus. 14. But one, indeed, said, pre¬ 
tending to hasten to march to Greece as quickly as possible, 
that they should choose other leaders as quickly as possible, 
if Clearcbus does not wish to lead them away, and that they 
should buy supplies (but the market was in the barbarian 
army), and that they should pack up their baggage, and that 
going [to him], they should ask Cyru3 for boats, so that they 
might sail away; but if he would not give these, that they 
should ask Cyrus for a guide, who should lead, them away as 
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through a friendly country; but if he will not grant them a 
guide, that they should draw themselves up in the quickest 
manner possible, and that they should send also [persons] 
about to preoccupy the heights, so that neither Cyrus nor the 
Cilicians might anticipate in securing them, i of whom, 
having carried them off, we [still] have many men and much 
property.’ This man then said such words, but after him 
Clearchus spoke to this effect: 

15. ‘Let no one of you speak about me as [if] going to 
lead this expedition, for I perceive in it many matters on 
account of which this must not be done by me, but [let him 
say] that I will obey whatsoever man you may choose, as 
far as is possible, in order that you may understand that I 
know how to be commanded quite as well as anyone else 
[lit. as any other of men also at the utmost]. 1 

16. After him another [man] rose up, showing on the one 
hand the absurdity of the person that recommended [lit. 
ordered] them to ask for the boats, as if Cyrus would not 
resume his naval expedition, and showing how absurd it was 
to request a guide from him whose expedition we are ruining. 
4 But even if we should trust the guide that Cyrus may give 
us, what hinders us from inviting Cyrus also to secure [or, 
seize in advance] the heights for us? 17. Por I, indeed 
should be unwilling to go on board of the boats which he 
might give us, lest he should sink us along with the triremes 
themselves, and I should dread to follow the guide whom 
he might appoint for us, lest he might lead us away some¬ 
where, whence it might not he possible to escape. If, indeed, 
I go away without the consent of Cyrus [lit. Cyrus being un¬ 
willing], I should like [when] going away to escape his obser¬ 
vation, [a matter] which is not practicable. 18. But I, for 
my part, say that these things are absurdities ; but it appears 
to me, that [some] persons who are competent [or, fit to do 
so], going along with Clearchus to Cyrus, for what [enter¬ 
prise] he wishes to employ us, and if, on the one hand, the 
enterprise be similiar to that on which he also formerly made 
use of mercenaries [lit. foreign troops], that we also should 
attend on him, and that we should not be more dastardly than 
those who formerly went up with him. 

19. 4 But if the enterprise appear greater and more labo¬ 
rious and more perilous than the former [one], that we ask 
him that either he should lead us [by] persuading us [to 
follow], or that being persuaded he should send us away to a 
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friendly country [or, amicably] ; for thus both attending on 
him, we should follow him as friendly and zealous, and 
departing, we should go away safely; but that they should 
announce here whatsoever he may say with regard to these 
things ; but that we, having heard, should consult with re¬ 
gard to these things/ 

20. These things were resolved upon [lit. seemed right], 
and having selected men, they send them with Clearchus, 
who asked Cyrus [about] the things that appeared good to 
the army. But he replies that he hears that Abrocomas, a 
man unfriendly to him, is at the river Euphrates, twelve 
stages distant; against him then he said that he wished to 
march, and if he should be there, he said that he wanted to 
inflict punishment on him ; but if he should take to flight, 
we shall there deliberate with regard to these things. 21. 
But the delegates [lit. the men selected] having heard these 
matters, announce them to the soldiers; but there was, in¬ 
deed, a suspicion amongst them that he is conducting them 
against the king, but it, nevertheless, seemed advisable to 
follow. But to them asking additional pay, Cyrus promises 
that he will give to all half as much again [lit. the whole and 
half (besides) ] of what they received before ; instead of a 
daric, three half-darics each month for the [private] soldier ; 
but not even there did any one at least openly hear that he is 
leading them against the king. 


CHAPTER IV. 

1. Thence he advances two stages, ten parasangs, to the river 
Psarus, the breadth of which was three hundred feet. Thence 
he advances one stage, five parasangs, to the river Pyramus, 
the breadth of which was a stadium. Thence he advances 
two stages, fifteen parasangs, to Issi, the frontier [lit. last] 
city of Cilicia, situate close to the sea, inhabited, great, 
and opulent. 2. There they halted three days, and the five 
and thirty ships from the Peloponnesus came to Cyrus, and 
in command of these, Pythagoras, a Lacedaemonian, was 
admiral. But Tamos the Egyptian Jed them from Ephesus, 
haying five and twenty other ships belonging to Cyrus, with 
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which he had been [lit. was] besieging Miletus, because it 
was well-disposed to Tissaphernes, and along with Cyrus be 
was making war against him. 3. But Cheirisophus also, the 
Lacedaemonian, came on board the fleet, being sent for by 
Cyrus, having seven hundred heavy-armed men, of whom he 
was the leader in the army of Cyrus ; but the ships were 
anchored near the tent of Cyrus. There also the Grecian 
mercenaries with Abrocomas, four hundred heavy-armed 
men, having revolted, came to Cyrus, and marched along 
with him against the king. 4. Thence he advances one 
stage, five parasangs, to the gates of Cilicia and of Syria. 
But these were two [fortified] walls, and Syennesis and a 
guard of Cilicians held the inner wall in front of Cilicia; but 
a garrison of the king was said to be guarding the outer one, 
that in front of Syria. But through the midst of these there 
a river flows, by name Carsus, in width about a hundred feet. 
But the whole space between the fortifications was three 
stadia, and it was not possible to make a passage by force, for 
the pass was narrow, and the [fortified] walls [were] extending 
to the sea, and above were steep rocks; and on both of these 
[fortified] walls stood the gates, 5. On account of this pass, 
Cyrus had sent for the ships, in order that he might disembark 
the heavy-armed soldiers inside and outside the gates, and 
that having dislodged the enemies they might pass by, if 
they kept watch at the Syrian gates, which Cyrus thought 
that Abrocomas would do, since he had a numerous army. 
But Abrocomas did not act thus ; but when he heard that 
Cyrus was in Cilicia, having turned back out of Phoenicia, he 
marched away to the king, having, as it was reported, thirty 
myriads in his army. 

6. Then he advances through Syria one stage five parasangs, 
to Myriandrum, a city peopled by the Phoenicians, close to 
the sea; but the place was an emporium, and many merchant 
ships were anchored there. 

7. There they halted seven days; and Xenias the Arcadian, 
a commander, and Pasion the Megarian, embarking in a 
vessel, and having placed in it the articles worth most, sailed 
away (as, indeed, they seemed to most persons,) being jealous, 
because Cyrus allowed Clearchus to retain their soldiers that 
had gone over to Clearchus, as if marching back to Greece 
again, and not against the king. But, when they were out 
of sight, a report spread through [the troops] that Cyrus is 
chasing them with triremes \ and some earnestly wished that 
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they, as being deceitful persons, might be taken, but others 
pitied them, if they should be captured. 

8. But Cyrus, calling the generals, said, ‘ Xenias and 
Pasion have deserted us ; but, however, let them be well 
assured that they have neither escaped into concealment, for 
I know where they are going, nor have they got out of my 
reach, for I have triremes so as to capture their vessel; but, 
by the gods, I certainly will not follow after them, neither 
shall any one say that I, as long as any one may be present, 
make use of him; but when he wishes to go away, that, 
seizing them, I not only treat them badly, but also plunder 
them of their property. But let them depart, knowing that 
they are acting worse towards us, than we towards them. 
And yet I have at least both their children and their wives 
guarded in Tralleis; but not even of these shall they be 
deprived, but they shall receive them back, on account of 
their former merit towards me.’ 

9 . And he indeed spoke these words ; but the Greeks, if 
there was any one less inclined to the expedition, hearing of 
the generosity of Cyrus, followed him more gladly and more 
eagerly. 

After these things, Cyrus advances four stages, twenty 
parasaugs, to the river Chalus, being a hundred feet in breadth, 
and full of large and tame fish, which the Syrians considered 
to be gods, and they did not permit [any person] to injure 
them, nor the doves. But the villages in which they pitched 
their camp belonged to Parysatis, having been given to her 
for girdle-money. 10. Thence he advances five stages, thirty 
parasangs, to the fountains of the river Daradas, the breadth of 
which was a hundred feet. There was the palace of Belesis, 
who had ruled over Syria, and a large and beautiful park, 
having all things [Le. plants], as many as the seasons bring 
forth, but Cyrus devastated it, and burned the palace. 

11. Thence he advances three stages, fifteen parasangs, to 
the river Euphrates, being four stadia in breadth, and there 
stood an inhabited city, great and wealthy, by name Thap- 
sacus. There they halted five days, and Cyrus, having sent 
for the leaders of the Greeks, stated that the march would be 
to Babylon against the great king; and he orders them to 
announce these matters to the soldiers, and to induce them to 
follow. 12. But they, having convened an assembly, an¬ 
nounced these things ; but the soldiers were indignant against 
the generals, and said that they, knowing these matters long 
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since, had concealed them, and they said that they would not 
go, unless some one would give them money, as [had been 
given] also to the former [troops] that had gone up with Cyrus 
to the father of Cyrus, and this, also, when they were not 
going to battle, but when his father was summoning Cyrus. 

13. These things the generals reported to Cyrus; but he 
promised that he would bestow five minse of silver on each 
man, when they should reach Babylon, and the full pay until 
he should bring back the Greeks to Ionia. Thus then the 
greater [part] of the Grecian [army] was persuaded. But 
Menon, before it was evident what the other troops would do, 
whether they would follow Cyrus or not, assembled his own 
army apart from the rest, and spoke these [words] : 

14. ‘0 men! if you will be persuaded by me, neither 
encountering danger, nor undergoing toil, you will be highly 
honoured by Cyrus more than the other soldiers. What then 
do I exhort you to do I Cyrus now requests the Greeks to 
follow him against the king; I say then that you ought to 
cross over the river Euphrates, before it is clear what answer 
the other Greeks will give to Cyrus. 15. For, if they shall 
vote to follow him, you shall seem to be the cause, by having 
commenced to cross over; and to you, as being most eager, 
Cyrus will owe and will repay gratitude, but he knows how [to 
do this], if any other person does ; but if the rest vote against 
it, we shall all return back again; but he will employ you, as 
being the only [persons] obedient to him, and as most faithful, 
both for garrisons and for captaincies, and anything that you 
may want, I know that, as friends, you will obtain from Cyrus/ 
1G. Having heard these things, they obeyed and passed over 
before the others gave their reply. And when Cyrus per¬ 
ceived them to have crossed over, he was both delighted, and, 
sending Glus, he said to the army, ‘1, indeed, 0 men! already 
praise you, but it shall be my care that ye also may praise me, 
or no longer think me to be Cyrus/ 

17. Then, indeed, the soldiers being in high expectations, 
prayed that he might be successful; but he was also reported 
to have sent gifts to Menon in a munificent manner. And 
having done these things he began to cross over, and all the 
rest of the army followed with him; and of those crossing 
the river, no one was wet by the river above the breast. 18, 
But the inhabitants of Thapsacus said that this river had 
never yet been capable of being crossed on foot, except then, 
but [only] by boats, which then Abrocomas advancing before 
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them had burned, in order that Cyrus might not cross over. 
Accordingly this seemed to be a divine [intimation], and [to 
denote] that the river evidently yielded to Cyrus, as if about 
to become king. 

19. Thence ho advances through Syria nine stages, fifty 
parasangs, and they come to the river Araxes, There were 
many villages full of corn and of wine. There they halted 
three days, and they obtained provisions. 


CHAPTEE V. 

1. Thence he advances through Arabia, having on his right 
hand the river Euphrates, being five encampments through 
the desert, thirty and five parasangs. But in this region the 
country was a plain, all as level as a sea, but full of worm¬ 
wood, but if there was in it any other [species] of shrub [lit, 
wood] or of reed, they were all fragrant, like aromatics, but 
there was no tree in it. 2. [There were in it] wild animals 
of all kinds, very many wild asses, and many large ostriches ; 
but there were also in it bustards and antelopes [or gazelles] ; 
and the horsemen sometimes chased these wild animals. 
And the asses, indeed, when any one would pursue, running 
forward, would stand still, for they ran much more quickly 
than the horses; and again when the horses approached, they 
did the same, so that it was not possible to take them, unless 
the horsemen, having dispersed, hunted them, taking up the 
chase successively with their horses; but the flesh of those 
which were caught was like deer's .flesh, but more delicate. 
3. But no one captured an ostrich, but those of the horsemen 
that pursued soon ceased [to do so], for retreating, it escaped 
to a great distance, raising its feet in running, and its wings 
as a sail, elevating them. But it is possible to catch the 
bustards, if any one suddenly started them, for they fly for 
[only] a short distance, like partridges, and they soon become 
fatigued, but their flesh was most delicious. 

4. But advancing through this region, they arrive at the 
river Mascas, a hundred feet in breadth. There was a city 
deserted, [and] large, but its name was Corsote, but this [city] 
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waa flowed round in a circle by the Mascas. Here they 
halted for three days, and obtained supplies. 5. Thence he 
advances three and ten stages through the desert, ninety 
parasangs, having on the right hand the river Euphrates, and 
he arrives at Pylae. 

During these marches many of the baggage animals 
perished by hunger; for there was not grass nor any 
other produce, but all the region was barren; but the 
inhabitants, quarrying mill-stones [lit. mill-stones turned by 
asses], beside the river, and fashioning them, brought them 
to Babylon and sold them, and purchasing corn in return, they 
subsisted. 6. But corn failed the army, and it was not 
possible to purchase any except in the Lydian market, in the 
barbaric [camp] of Cyrus, the kapithe of wheat, corn, or 
barley, at four sigli. But the siglus is equal to seven 
Attic oboli and a half; and the kapithe contained two Attic 
chsenies. Therefore the soldiers subsisted eating animal 
food [lit. flesh]. 7. But there were some of those marches 
which he made very long, whenever he wished to finish [his 
journey] either to water or to fodder; and on one occasion, 
indeed, when a narrow defile and [deep] mud appeared, that 
was difficult to be passed by the wagons, Cyrus halted along 
with the noblest and richest [or, most prosperous] men around 
him, and he ordered Glus and Pigres, having taken [a por¬ 
tion] of the barbaric army, to assist in extricating the 
wagons. 8. But when they appeared to him to act indolently, 
as if in a passion, he ordered the noblest [of] the Persians 
around him to assist in hastening on the wagons. There¬ 
upon it was possible to behold some portion of their good 
discipline. Eor, casting off their purple cloaks, where each 
happened to stand, as one would run for the victory [in 
racing], they rushed, and that, too, down a very steep hill, 
[although] wearing their very costly tunics and embroidered 
trousers, some also having chains round their necks, and 
bracelets on their wrists [lit. around their hands], but imme¬ 
diately with these, bounding into the mire, more quickly 
than any one could suppose, they carried out the wagons, 
held aloft p. e. i they hoisted aloft and carried out the 
wagons/— Macmichael. ] 

9. But on the whole Cyrus was evidently expediting the 
entire march, and not delaying, except where he halted for 
the sake of supplies or for some other necessary purpose, 
thinking that the more quickly be would proceed, he would 
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fight with the king so much, the more unprepared, and the 
more slowly [he marched], the greater army in proportion 
would be collected for the king. And it was possible for any 
one directing his attention [to the matter] to perceive that the 
empire of the king was strong in extent of territory and [in 
the multitude] of its men, but weak on account of the length 
of the roads and in consequence of its being dispersed, if any 
one should wage war in the most expeditious manner. 

10. Eut beyond the river Euphrates in [the course of] the 
desert stages was a wealthy and large city, but its name was 
Charmande; the soldiers purchased their necessaries from 
this, crossing over on rafts thus: The hides which they had 
as tent-coverings they filled with light hay, they then united 
them and sewed them lightly together, so that the water 
might not reach the hay ; on these then they crossed over 
and received the necessary supplies, wine made of the fruit 
of the palm-tree and bread of millet, for this was plentiful in 
that region. 

11. And the soldiers of Menon and those of Clearclius 
having some dispute here, Clearchus, judging that one of 
Men on’s soldiers had acted unjustly [i.e. was the aggressor], 
inflicted stripes on him [i.e. flogged him], but he going to his 
own army, related it to them ; but his fellow-soldiers having 
heard it were indignant, and were exceedingly enraged 
against Clearchus. 12. Eut on that same day Clearchus, 
having arrived at the passage of the river, and having sur¬ 
veyed the market there, rides back to his own tent through 
Menon’s army, with a few around him. Cyrus had not yet 
arrived, hut he was still advancing ; hut some one of Menon s 
soldiers [who was] splitting wood, when he saw Clearchus 
riding through, aims at him with his axe ; he indeed missed 
him; and then another, with a stone, aud another also, 
and then many, a shout having been raised. 13. Eut he 
escapes to his own army, and immediately summoned [his 
soldiers] to arms; and he ordered the heavy-armed men to 
remain there, having placed their shields against their knees • 
but he himself, taking the Thracians, and the cavalry 
which was with him in the army, more than forty, and 
most of these were Thracians, advanced against Menon’s 
soldiers, so that they and Menon himself were terrified, and 
ran to their arms. Eut others stood still, knowing not how 
to act under, the circumstances. 14. Eut Proxenus, for he 
happened to have arrived after this, and also a company oi 
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heavy-armed men following him, immediately Wien leading 
them into the space between both parties, grounded their 
arms [or, took up a position— Macmichad] and entreated 
Clearchus not to do these things. But he was indignant, 
because, when he himself had narrowly escaped being stoned, 
he [ie, Proxenus] spoke lightly of his disaster, and he 
ordered him to stand out from the midst. 15. But at this 
[crisis] Cyrus came up and inquired into the circumstance; 
and immediately he took his javelins in his hands, and with 
those who were present of his faithful [adherents], he came 
riding into the midst and speaks these words : 16. * Clear¬ 
chus, and Proxenus, and ye other Greeks that are present, 
you know not what you do; for if you join in any combat 
against one another, reflect that on this very day both I 
shall be at once destroyed, and you also not long after me; 
for, if our own affairs are in a bad condition, all those bar¬ 
barians whom you see will be more hostile to us than those 
who are with the king.’ 17. Clearchus, having heard these 
things, recovered himself, and both parties piled their arms 
on their own ground. 


CHAPTER VL 

1. As they marched on from this place, the tracks and dung 
of horses appeared; but the track was supposed to be 
[that] as if of about two thousand horses. But these who 
preceded them burnt up both the fodder and whatever else 
was useful. But Orontes, a Persian man, both by birth 
related to the king, and in warlike affairs considered as 
amongst the best, plots against Cyrus, having previously 
made war on him, but having been reconciled to him. 2. 
He said to Cyrus, that, if he would give him a thousand 
horsemen, either forming an ambuscade, he would either utterly 
destroy the cavalry burning the country before them, or 
[that] he would take many of them alive, and would hinder 
them from burning as they went forward, and that he 
would cause that even if they had seen [lit seeing] the army 
of Cyrus, they should never be .able to report [the cyrv 
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cuinstance] to the king. These [proposals] seemed to Cyrus, 
when he heard them, to be useful, and he ordered him to 
take [a portion] from each of the leaders. 3. But Orontes, 
believing that the horse soldiers were ready for him, writes a 
letter to the king, that he would come to him having as 
many horse soldiers as he could; but he requested him to in¬ 
timate to his own cavalry that they should receive him as a 
friendly [person]. But in this letter there were also remem¬ 
brances of his former friendship and fidelity. This letter 
he gives to a man faithful, as he thought; but the latter, 
having received it, shows [or, gives] it to Cyrus. 4. But he 
having read it, arrests Orontes, and summons into his own 
tent seven of the noblest of the Persians about his person, 
and he ordered the generals of the Greeks to bring some 
heavy-armed men, and that these should place their arms 
around his tent. But they did these things, leading up 
about three thousand heavy-armed men. 5. But he also in¬ 
vited in Clearchus as an adviser, since he [lit. who at least] 
appeared both to him and to others to be the most specially 
honoured of the Greeks. But when he came out, he related 
to his friends the trial of Orontes, how it had been con¬ 
ducted ; for this was not forbidden, and he said that Cyrus 
opened the conference thus : 

6. ‘I have called you together, my friends, in order that, 
deliberating with you as to whatsoever is most just before 
gods and before men, I may do this concerning Orontes here 
present [lit. this here]. For, in the first place, my father gave 
him to be obedient to me. But when he, having been ordered, 
as he himself alleges, by my brother, made war against me, 
retaining the citadel in Sardis; and I, making war against 
him, brought it to pass that it seemed fit to him to discon¬ 
tinue the war against me, I both received his right hand, and 
I gave him mine. 

7. ‘ After these things/ said he, ‘ 0 Orontes, is there any¬ 
thing in which I have wronged you V But he replied that 
there was not. Again Cyrus asked, ‘Afterwards then, 
although wronged by me in no respect, as you yourself acknow¬ 
ledge, did you not, revolting to the Mysians, harass my terri¬ 
tory a3 much as you could Orontes said, ‘ It was so/ 
‘Then/ said Cyrus, ‘ when you understood your own [insuffi¬ 
cient] power, did you not, coming to the altar of Diana, say 
that you repented ? and having persuaded me, did you not 
give me pledges of faith, and receive them from me V And 
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Orontes assented to these things. ‘In what respect then/ 
said Cyrus, * having been wronged by me, have you now for 
the third time become convicted [lit. evident as] plotting 
against me V But Orontes having said [that he had plotted], 
although having been wronged in no respect, Cyrus asked him, 
‘Do you then acknowledge that you have been unjust with 
regard to mef { [Yes], for there is a necessity [to acknow¬ 
ledge this]/ said Orontes. After this, Cyrus again asked, 

4 Could you then yet become hostile to my brother, but 
friendly and faithful to mef And Orontes replied, ‘Not 
even if I should become so, 0 Cyrus, should I ever any longer 
appear so to you at least/ 

9. At these words Cyrus said to those present, 4 This man 
has done such things, and ho has stated such things; but of 
ye, do you first, 0 Clearchus, declare your opinion, whatever 
seems right to you/ But Clearchus said these things : 4 1 
recommend that this man should be removed as soon as pos¬ 
sible, so that it may be no longer necessary for us to be upon 
our guard against him; but that we may have leisure, as 
far as concerns him, to benefit these our willing friends/ 10. 
But be said that the others also assented to this opinion. 
After these things, Cyrus ordering it, all rising up, and even 
his relatives also, seized Orontes by the girdle, [as a sign] for 
his death; then those to whom [that duty] was appointed, 
led him forth. But when those who previously used to pay 
homage to him, they even then paid homage to him, although 
knowing that he is being led away to death. 11. But when 
he was led into the tent of Artapates, the most confidential 
of the mace-bearers of Cyrus, after this no one ever saw 
Orontes living or dead, nor did any one, knowing how he 
died, declare it; but different persons formed different con¬ 
jectures, but no sepulchre of his ever appeared. 


CHAPTER YII. 

1. Thence he advances through Babylonia three stages 
twelve parasangs. But at the third station Cyrus holds a 
review of the Greeks and of the barbarians in the plain, about 
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midnight, for it seemed likely that, on the next morning, the 
king would with his army, about to fight ; and he ordered 
Clearchus to lead the right wing, and Menon the Thessalian 
the left; hut he himself marshalled his own [troops]. 
2. But after the review, on the following morning, deserters 
having come from the great king, gave information to Cyrus 
about the army of the king. But Cyrus, having summoned 
the generals and captains of the Greeks, consulted with 
them how he should conduct the engagement; and he 
himself exhorted them, encouraging them in these words: 
* 0 Grecian men, not being in need of barbarian soldiers, I 
am leading you as my allies ; but considering you to be braver 
than, and superior to, many barbarians, on this account I 
took you in addition. [See then] that ye be men worthy of 
the liberty which you have acquired, and for the possession 
of which I consider you happy. For you know well that I would 
.prefer liberty to all the things that I possess, and other things 
manifold more. 4. But in order that you may know to 
what sort of a contest you are proceeding, I, knowing it, 
will inform you. Now their multitude is great, and they 
advance with a loud [lit. great] outcry, hut if ye bear up 
against these things, in other respects I seem to myself even 
to be ashamed [to reflect] what kind of men you will discover 
those that are in the country [to be]. But if you be war¬ 
riors, and prove yourselves courageous—that man amongst 
you who wishes to return home, I will cause him to depart 
enviable to those at home, but I think that I shall cause 
many of you to prefer affairs with me, rather than with those 
at home/ 

5. Hereupon Gauletes, being present, a Samian exile, but 
faithful to Cyrus, said, ‘ And indeed, 0 Cyrus, some assert that 
you promise many things now, on account of being at such a 
crisis of approaching danger, but that if anything turn out 
successfully, they say that you do not remember [what you 
promise] ; but some say, that even if you should remember, 
and were willing, you would not be able to pay as much as 
you promise/ 6. Cyrus, having heard these things, said, 
‘Yet, O men, this is my hereditary empire, towards the 
south as far as where, on account of the heat, men cannot 
dwell; and towards the north [lit. the Bear], as far as where 
[they cannot dwell] by reason of the cold; but the friends 
of my brother rule as satraps all the regions intervening be¬ 
tween these extremes J lit in the midst of these]. 7. But 
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if we shall be victorious, it is necessary that we should make 
our own friends masters of these places. So. that I do 
not fear this, lest I may not have something to give [lit. that 
which I may give] to each of my friends, if matters turn out 
successfully, but lest I may not have sufficient friends to 
whom I may make presents. But to each of you, the Greeks, 
I will also give a gold crown.’ 8. But those that heard these 
words were both themselves much more eager, and they 
announced [this intelligence] to the others. But both the 
generals and. some of the other Greeks kept going in to 
him, demanding to knew what should be their portion, if 
they should be victorious; but he sent them away, having 
fully satisfied the desires of all. 9. But all, as many as con¬ 
ferred with him, exhorted him not to fight [personally], but 
to take his post behind themselves. But at this juncture, 
Cleaiehus asked Cyrus to this effect, ‘ Do you suppose then, 
0 Cyrus, that ycur brother will fight against you?’ ‘By 
Jove/ said Cyrus, ‘if at least he is the son of Darius and of 
Parysatis, and my brother, I shall not obtain all these 
[possessions] without a conflict.’ 

10. In this mustering of the troops under arms, the num¬ 
ber, of the Greeks was shield [bearers] ten thousand and four 
hundred, and targeteers two thousand and five hundred; but 
of the barbarians, with Cyrus, ten myriads, and scythe-armed 
chariots about twenty. 11. But there were said to be an 
hundred and twenty myriads of the enemies, and two hun¬ 
dred scythe-armed chariots. But there were six thousand 
other horsemen, which Artagerses commanded ; and these 
were drawn up in front of the king himself. 12. But there 
were four commanders, and generals, and leaders of the army 
of the king, each over thirty myriads, Abrocomas, Tissapher- 
nes, Gobryas, and Arbaoes. But of these there were present 
in the conflict ninety myriads, and a hundred and fifty scythe¬ 
armed chariots. But Abrocomas was five days too late for 
the battle, advancing from Phoenicia. 13. Some of the 
enemy having deserted from the great king before the battle, 
told these things to Cyrus; and, after the battle, those of the 
enemy who were captured afterwards related the same things. 

14. Thence Cyrus advances one stage, three parasangs, with 
al 1 his army, both Grecian and barbaric, marshalled together; 
for he expected that the king would give battle on that day ; 
for, in the midst of this march, there was a trench dug deep— 
in breadth fiye £ath**w, but in depth three fathoms. 15. But 
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the trench had been continued upwards across the plain foi 
twelve parasangs, as far as the wall of Media. There indeed 
are the canals flowing from the river Tigris, but they are four, 
in breadth a hundred feet, and corn vessels sail upon them ; 
and they discharge themselves into the Euphrates, and are a 
parasang distant each [from the other], and there are bridges 
over them. But close to the Euphrates, [lit. by the 
Euphrates itself], there was a narrow pass between the river 
and the trench of about twenty feet in width. 16. But the 
great king makes this trench instead of a rampart, when he 
heard that Cyrus was advancing against him. Yet, by that 
narrow pass, Cyrus and his army passed through, and came 
within the trench. 17. On that day then the king did not 
give battle, but there were many evident traces both of horses 
and men retreating. 18. Thereupon, having summoned 
Silanus, the Ambracian seer, gave him three thousand darics, 
because, sacrificing previously on the eleventh [day] from that 
day, he had declared to him that the king will not give battle 
within ten days. But Cyrus said, ‘ Therefore he will 
not fight at all, unless he fights within those days; but, if 
you shall have spoken the truth, I promise you ten talents.’ 
This money he paid him then, when the ten days had elapsed. 

19. But, when at the trench the king did not prevent the 
army of Cyrus from crossing, it seemed to Cyrus and to the 
others that he had given up the intention of fighting; so that 
on the following day Cyrus was marching more carelessly. 

20. But on the third day he was conducting his march, both 
riding in his chariot, and having a few men in line before 
him, and most of his army was proceeding in disorder, and 
many of the arms belonging to the soldiers were borne on 
waggons and beasts of burden. 


CHAPTER YIIL 

1. And it was already about full market [time], and the 
station w r as near where he intended to halt, when Patagias, 
a Persian, one of the confidential friends of Cyrus [lit. of 
those faithful around Cyrus], appears in front, riding at full 
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speed on a sweating horse, and immediately, to all whom he 
met with, he shouted, both in the barbaric language and in 
Greek, that the king is advancing with a large army, prepared 
as if for battle. 2. Thereupon,indeed,great confusion arose,for 
the Greeks, and all [the others] also, supposed that the king 
would immediately fall upon them [while] disordered. 
3. And Cyrus having leaped down from his chariot, put on 
his corselet, and mounting on his horse, he took his javelins 
in [lit. into] his hands, and ordered all the others to arm 
themselves, and to arrange themselves each at his own post. 
4-. Thereupon, with great haste, they took up their positions ; 
Clearchus, indeed, having the right [portion] of the wing 
towards the river Euphrates, Proxenus next to him, and the 
others after him, but Menon and his troops held the left wing 
of the Grecian [army]. 5. But of the barbaric [forces], some 
Paphlagonian horsemen, about a thousand, and the Grecian 
targeteers, stood near Clearchus on the right wing; but on the 
left was Ariaeus, the lieutenant of Cyrus, and the rest of the 
barbaric [forces]. 6. But Cyrus, and horsemen along with 
him, about six hundred, armed themselves with corselets, 
and with greaves, and with helmets, all except Cyrus; 
but Cyrus took his station for the battle, having his head 
unprotected by a helmet [lit. uncovered, i.e. except with a 
woollen head-dress]; but it is said that the other Persians 
also, with heads slightly covered, incur dangers in war. 
7. But all the horses that were with Cyrus had both frontlets 
and breast-plates; but the horsemen had also Grecian short 
swords. 8. And it was now indeed the middle of the day, and 
the enemy were not yet visible ; but when the afternoon was 
approaching, there appeared a dust like a white cloud, and seme 
time afterwards, as if it were some 2 blackness over the plain to 
a great extent. But when th^r came nearer, immediately some 
brazen armour began to flash, and the lances and the ranks 
became visible. 9. And there were horse soldiers with white 
corselets on the left of the enemy, and Tissaphernea was said to 
command them; but next to them were [soldiers] bearing wicker 
shields, and next to them, heavy-armed men with wooden 
shields extending to their feet; but these were said to be 
Egyptians ; and some were cavalry, others, archers* JJ^t all 
these were marshalled by nations, [and] ea-eh nation, marched 
in a parallelogram full of men. 10. But in front of these 
were chariots called the scythe—armed, a considerable distance 
from each other, but they had the scythes stretching out from 
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the axles in an oblique direction towards the ground, so as 
to cut through whatever they encountered. But the design 
was that they should drive into the ranks of the Greeks, and 
cut through them. 11. Without regard, however, to what 
Cyrus said, when, having called them together, he exhorted 
the Greeks to endure the shout of the barbarians, he was 
mistaken in this ; for they advanced, not with a loud cry, but 
in silence as much as possible, and calmly, in even line and 
slowly. 12. And at this juncture Cyrus, riding up by him¬ 
self [i e. without his body-guard], with Pigres, his interpreter, 
and three or four others, continued calling aloud to Clearchus 
to lead the army against the centre of the enemies, because 
the king was there, ‘and if/ said he, ‘ we overcome that, all is 
accomplished for us.’ 13. But Clearchus, [although] seeing 
the centre a dense body, and hearing from Cyrus that the 
king was outside the Grecian left wing—for the king so sur¬ 
passed in numbers, that, [although] holding his own centre, 
ho was still outside the left wing of Cyrus—yet still Clearchus 
did not wish to draw off the right wing from the river, fearing 
lest he should be hemmed in on both sides; but he answered 
to Cyrus that it is his care that all shall be properly managed. 

14. During this time the barbarian army was advancing 
in even line, but the Grecian army, as remaining on the 
same ground, was being formed from those who were still 
coming up. And Cyrus, riding up, not very close to his own 
army, looking both upon his enemies and his friends, was 
inspecting on both sides. 15. But Xenophon, an Athenian, 
seeing him from the Grecian army, and having ridden up so 
as to meet him, asked him if he would give any command ; but 
he, having pulled up [his horse], spoke, and ordered him to 
tell to all that both the sacrifices were favourable, and that the 
victims were favourable. 16. But as [Cyrus] was speaking 
these words, he hearu a murmur going through the ranks, and 
he asked what the murmur might be. And [Xenophon] said 
that the watchword is now passing down [the lines] for the 
second time. And he wondered who ordered it [to be given] 
and he asked what the watchword was. But he answered that 
it was ‘ Jupiter the Preserver, and Victory.’ 17. But Cyrus, 
having heard this, said, ‘ But I both accept it [as a good 
omen], and let it be so.’ 

But saying these words, he rode back to his own position; 
and the phalanxes [ i.e . the two armies] were not more than 
\liU no longer] three or four stadia from each other, when tb* 
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Greeks both chanted their pgean and began to advance against 
their enemies. 18. But as they were advancing, a- certain part 
of the phalanx undulated [out of line], and the portion which 
was being left behind began to run with speed, and at the same 
time all shouted, as they [are accustomed to], raise the war- 
cry to Mars, and all then ran. But some say that with their 
shields they made a noise against their spears, causing terror 
in the horses. 19. But before an arrow reaches [either 
army], the barbarians give way and fly. And then, indeed, 
the Greeks pursued with all their strength ; but they shouted 
out to each other not to run with [too great] speed, but to 
follow in order. 

20. But the chariots were carried, some of them through 
the enemies themselves, and others also through the Greeks, 
being deprived of their charioteers ; but the latter, when they 
foresaw them coming, stood apart. One mail was also over¬ 
taken [ i.e ., run. down by a chariot] being panic-struck as in a 
chariot race [or, race course]; and, indeed, they said that he 
suffered no injury [lit. nothing] ; but neither did any other 
of the Greeks receive any injury in this battle, except that, 
on the left wing, one or two [lit. a certain man] was said to 
have been shot with an arrow. 

21. But Cyrus, perceiving the Greeks victorious on their 
side and pursuing, [although] being delighted, and already 
saluted as king by those around him, not even thus was he 
persuaded to join in pursuit; but retaining firmly-compacted 
that band of the six hundred horsemen with him, he was 
carefully watching what the king would do ; for he knew of 
him, that he occupied the centre of the Persian army. 22. 
And also all the leaders of the barbarians led [their troops], 
being in the centre of their own men, considering that thus 
they are in the safest position, if their force is on both sides 
of them; and that, if they wanted to issue any orders, the 
army would ascertain them in half the time. 23. And the 
king, accordingly, [although] then occupying the centre of his 
own army, was, notwithstanding, beyond the left wing of 
Cyrus. But when no one fought with him in the van, nor 
with those marshalled before him, he wheeled round [lit. bent 
in] as if to encircle [the troops of Cyrus]. 

24. Thereupon, indeed, Cyrus, fearing lest, coming in the 
rear, he should cut down the Grecian force, charges forth 
against him, and dashing in with his six hundred horsemen, 
he defeats those that were marshalled in front of the kbg, 
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and turned to 'flight the six thousand, and he himself is said 
to have slain with his own hand their leader, Artagerses. 
25. But when this rout occurred, even the six hundred 
[horsemen] of Cyrus, rushing eagerly to the pursuit, became 
scattered, except a few that were left around his person, 
mostly those who were called his table-companions. 26. But 
being with these, he beheld the king and the host around 
Mm, and immediately he could not restrain himself, but 
exclaiming, * I see the man f he rushed against him, and 
strikes him on the breast, and wounds him through the 
corselet, as Ctesias the physician asserts, and he himself 
asserts also that he healed the wound. 27. But some one 
forcibly struck with a javelin, beneath the eye, [Cyrus] him¬ 
self [when] striking. And there, while the king and Cyrus 
were fighting, and those around them in defence of each, 
how many of those around the king perished Ctesias informs 
us, for he was with him ; hut both Cyrus himself died, and 
eight, the bravest of his followers [lit. of those around him] 
lay dead over him. 28. But Artapatus, of his mace-bearers, 
the attendant most faithful to him, is said, when he saw Cyrus 
fallen, having leaped down from his horse, to have thrown 
himself over him. And some assert that the king ordered 
some person to slay him over Cyrus, but others [assert] that 
he slew himself over him, having drawn his scimitar, for he 
had a golden one; and he wore also a chain, and bracelets, 
and the other ornaments, like the highest among the Persians, 
for he had been honoured by Cyrus both on account of his 
affection and his fidelity. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1. Thus then died Cyrus, being a man of [all] the Persians who 
existed after the ancient Cyrus, both the most kingly and the 
most worthy to command, as is acknowledged by all those who 
appear to have had an experience [of the character] of Cyrus. 
For, in the first place, being yet a boy, when he was being edu* 
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cated along with his brother, and along with the other boys, 
he was considered to be the best of all in all things. 

3. For, all the sons of the noblest Persians are brought lip 
at the court \lit. gates] of the king; there any one may learn 
much self-discipline [Macmichael; o r, might learn (or, remark) 
much modesty] ; and it is not possible either to hear or to see 
anything disgraceful. 4. And the boys behold and hear of 
those that are honoured by the king, and others that are dis¬ 
honoured ; so that even when quite boys they learn both to 
command and to be commanded. 5. There Cyrus seemed to 
have been in the first place, the most respectful of his coevals 
[or, equals in age], and to have been more obedient than 
those even who were inferior to himself. And in the next 
place he seemed extremely fond of korses, and to know how 
to manage his horses most skilfully [lit. in the best manner]. 
And [men] considered him to be most anxious to learn, and 
also most indefatigable in practising exercises [relating] to 
war, both archery and hurling the javelin. 6. But when it 
was suitable for his time of life [lit. age], he was both pas¬ 
sionately fond of hunting, and, indeed, passionately fond of 
[encountering] danger against wild beasts. And once, indeed, 
he did not dread a she-bear rushing down upon him, but [in] 
tlosing with her, he was dragged from his horse, and suffered 
lome woXinds, of which he retained the manifest scars, but in 
the end he slew her; and he caused, indeed, the first that 
came to his assistance [to be pronounced] most happy by 
many. 

7. But when he was sent down by his father as Satrap of 
Lydia, and the greater Phrygia and of Cappadocia, and was 
declared general of all those whose duty it is to assemble at 
the plain of Castolus, in the first place he manifested himself 
[i.e. he made it evident], that he considered it [a matter] of 
the greatest importance, if he should make a treaty with any 
one, or an agreement with any one, and if he should promise 
anything to any one, not in any respect to act deceitfully. 
8. For that reason, also, the cities entrusted to his charge 
placed confidence in him, and men [in general] trusted to 
him; and if any one became an enemy, if Cyrus had once 
made a treaty, he was fully confident that he would suffer 
nothing contrary to the treaty. 9. Accordingly, when he 
made war against Tissaphernes, all these cities voluntarily 
selected Cyrus instead of Tissaphernes, except the [city of 
the] Milesians; but these latter were afraid of him, because 
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he was reluctant to forsake the exiles. 10. For he both 
proved by deeds, and he also asserted that he would never 
desert them, when once he became a friend to them, not even 
though they were to become still weaker [or, fewer in num¬ 
ber], or if they should become unfortunate. 11. But if any 
ono should have done him a benefit or an injury, he evidently 
endeavoured [lit he was evident, endeavouring], to surpass 
him, and some persons used to quote a prayer of his, how that 
he prayed that he might live so long a time, until he should 
overcome *both those that treated him well, and those [that 
treated him] badly, requiting both. 12. And so, most persons 
eagerly desired to entrust [or, give up] to him alone—at least 
of all the men in our time—their money, and their cities, and 
their own persons. 

13. Nor yet, however, could any one assert even this, that 
he allowed evil-doers and unjust [persons] to mock him, but 
he punished them the most unsparingly of all, and frequently 
it was possible to see along the travelled roads, men deprived 
both of feet, and hands, and eyes; so that, in the dominion 
of Cyrus, it became possible both for Greek and for barbarian, 
doing no wrong, to go fearlessly whithersoever any one wished, 
taking with him whatever was convenient. 

14. Certainly, however, he was acknowledged to pre¬ 
eminently honour those [who were] good for war. And, in 
the first place, he waged war against the Pisidians and the 
Mysians; and marching, therefore, even in person into these 
regions, whomsoever he saw willing to encounter danger, these 
also he appointed as governors of the country which he was 
subduing, and he afterwards distinguished in other ways with 
presents also. 15. So that it appears evident that the brave 
were most prosperous, and that cowards were deemed fit [only] 
to be their slaves. Therefore there was for him a great 
plenty of those wishing to face danger, wherever any one 
supposed that Cyrus would perceive him. 

16. Still, however, with regard to integrity, if any one 
seemed evident to him as wishing to display it [or, to dis¬ 
tinguish himself], he considered it of the utmost consequence 
to make these men more wealthy than those loving gain from 
unjust [motives]. 17. Accordingly, both many other things 
were justly administered for him, and he also had in his 
service [lit. used] a genuine army. For both generals and 
centurions sailed to him not for the sake of money A but because 
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they knew that to obey Cyrus honourably would he moro 
profitable than mere monthly pay [lit. gain by the month]. 

18. But, in truth, if any one only served him well when 
having ordered some additional [service], he never permitted 
the willingness of any one to be unrewarded. Wherefore 
there were said to be attached to Cyrus the very best servants 
in every [kind of] work. 19. And if he perceived any one 
being a skilful economist on just principles, and first furnish¬ 
ing with stock [or, improving] the country which he governed, 
and raising revenues, no one, in such a case, did he deprive of 
[his possessions], but he continued to give still more in addi¬ 
tion ; so that they both laboured cheerfully, and gained wealth 
confidently ; and, moreover, whatever any one had gained he 
least of all concealed from Cyrus, for he evidently seemed not 
envious towards those that were openly wealthy, but [as] 
trying to make use of the riches of those who clandestinely 
concealed them. 

20. ‘ [In the case], however, of friends, as many as ever he 
made * [. Macmichael ], and knew to be well-disposed, and con¬ 
sidered to be efficient helpers in whatever he happened to 
wish to execute, he is acknowledged by all to have been the 
very best [man] at serving them. 21. For, [in accordance 
with] this very object, on account of which he thought that 
he wanted friends himself [namely], that he might have 
assistants, so he himself also endeavoured to be to his friends 
the best assistant, in that of which he perceived each one 
desirous. 

22. And for a single individual [lit. being one man at least], 
I think he received most gifts for many reasons ; but he used 
to distribute these to his friends, looking to the inclinations 
of each, and [looking also to that] of which he saw each 
person most in need. 23. And whatever [presents] any one 
might send him as an ornament for his person, either as if for 
war, or as if for splendour of appearance, they report that he 
said concerning these also, that his own person could not be 
ornamented with all these, hut [that] he thought friends 
splendidly decorated to be the greatest ornament to a man. 
24. And, indeed, the fact that in great matters he surpassed 
his friends in conferring favours is nothing wonderful, since 
at least he was also more powerful; but the [fact of] his 
excelling his friends in thoughtfulness and in being anxious 
to show favour to them, these [qualities], to me at least, 
appear to be more admirable, 25, .For Cyrus frequently used 
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to send half-empty [ie. half-full] jars of wine, whenever he 
received any peculiarly sweet, saying, * that not yet for a long 
time had he met with a sweeter wine than this ; he sent this, 
therefore, to you, and he requests you to drink this out to-day, 
along with those whom you love particularly.’ 26. But he 
frequently sent half-eaten geese, and halves of loaves, and 
other such things, ordering the bearer to say in addition : 

‘ Cyrus was delighted with these, therefore he desires that you 
also should try them,’ 27. And when green fodder was very 
scarce—hut he himself was able to procure it for himself, on 
account of having many agents, and on account of his fore¬ 
thought—sending it amongst them, he requested his friends * 
to cast this fodder before the horses that bore their own 
persons, so that they might not, whilst hungry, bear his 
friends. 28. But if, indeed, he ever proceeded forth, and 
very many were likely to behold him, calling his friends to 
him, he engaged in earnest conversation with them, that he 
might show whom he distinguished ; so that, for my part, 
from what [I am accustomed] to hear, I consider that no one, 
either of Greeks or of barbarians, was beloved by more. 29. 

And this [circumstance] also [is] a proof of this [assertion]. 

From Cyrus, while still [lit. being] a subject, no one deserted 
to the king, except that Orontes endeavoured [to do so] ; and 
this [slave], indeed, whom [Orontes] thought to be faithful to 
him, he quickly found to be more friendly to Cyrus than to 
himself; but many withdrew from the king to Cyrus, when 
they became enemies to each other; and even those who were 
most favoured [lit. beloved] by him [(ie, the king), did so], 
considering that if they were [lit. being] deserving, they 
would obtain more honourable dignity [lit. more worthy 
honour] with Cyrus than with the king. 30. But this also 
which happened to him at the close of his life [is] a great 
proof that both he himself was excellent, and [that] he was 
able to correctly distinguish faithful, well-disposed, and 
steadfast friends. 31. For when he fell, all his [personal] 
friends and the guests-at-his-table, who were with him, died, 
fighting for Cyrus, except Ariseus; but he happened to be 
stationed at the left wing, commanding his cavalry; but 
when he heard that Cyrus had fallen, he fled, having also 
[with him] all the troops that he commanded. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I. There then the head of Cyrus is cut off, and his right 
hand. But the king, and those with him, rush in pursuit 
into the encampment of Cyrus; and the troops [lit. those 
with] Ariseus no longer stand [their ground], but they fly 
through their own encampment to the station whence they 
had set out, and the distance of the road was said to be four 
* parasangs [Ut. but there were said to be four parasangs of 
road]. 2. But the king, and those with him, both pillaged 
the other things, [that were] many [in number], and he 
captures the Phocman woman, the mistress of Cyrus, [who 
was] said to be intellectual and beautiful. 3. But the Milesian 
[mistress], who was younger, having been seized by those 
around the king, flies for rescue from them, cloakless, towards 
[those of] the Greeks who happened to he bearing arms 
among the beasts of burden [i.e. at the baggage], and these 
being drawn out against [the Persians], indeed, slew many 
of the plunderers, but some of themselves also perished. 
However, they did not fly, but they saved both her, and 
they saved all the rest, all that was within their camp, both 
effects and people. 4. And now [lit. there], both the kings 
were distant from each other about thirty stadia, the latter 
pursuing the enemy opposed to them [lit. those over against 
them], as if conquering all; the former plundering, as if already 
all [of them were] conquering. 5. But when the Greeks 
ascertained that the king, along with his army, was amongst 
their baggage [lit. beasts of burden], and the king, again, 
had heard from Tissaphernes that the Greeks had conquered 
the [division] opposed to them, and [that] they are going 
forward pursuing, then at length the king both collects his 
own forces and arranges them; but Clearchus, having sum¬ 
moned Proxenus (for he was nearest), was deliberating 
whether they should send some [soldiers], or whether they 
all should go to the encampment to bear aid. 

6. During this [time] the king also was evidently again 
marching upon them, as it seemed, from the rear; and the 
Greeks facing round, made preparations against them, as 
if he were advancing in that direction, and [as if they] 
intended to receive him. But the king did not lead [his 
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to send half-empty [ie. half-fall] jars of wine, whenever he 
received any peculiarly sweet, saying, ‘ that not yet for a long 
time had he met with a sweeter wine than this ; he sent this, 
therefore, to you, and he requests you to drink this out to-day, 
along with those whom you love particularly/ 26. But he 
frequently sent half-eaten geese, and halves of loaves, and 
other such things, ordering the bearer to say in addition : 
‘ Cyrus was delighted with these, therefore he desires that you 
also should try them/ 27. And when green fodder was very 
scarce—but he himself was able to procure it for himself, on 
account of having many agents, and on account of his fore¬ 
thought—sending it amongst them, he requested his friends 
to cast this fodder before the horses that bore their own 
persons, so that they might not, whilst hungry, bear his 
friends. 28. But if, indeed, he ever proceeded forth, and 
very many were likely to behold him, calling his friends to 
him, he engaged in earnest conversation with them, that he 
might show whom he distinguished ; so that, for my part, 
from what [I am accustomed] to hear, I consider that no one, 
either of Greeks or of barbarians, was beloved by more. 29. 
And this [circumstance] also [is] a proof of this [assertion]. 
From Cyrus, while still [lit. being] a subject, no one deserted 
to the king, except that Orontes endeavoured [to do so] ; and 
this [slave], indeed, whom [Orontes] thought to be faithful to 
him, he quickly found to be more friendly to Cyrus than to 
himself ; but many withdrew from the king to Cyras, when 
they became enemies to each other; and even those who were 
most favoured [lit. beloved] by him [(ie. the king), did so], 
considering that if they were [lit. being] deserving, they 
would obtain more honourable dignity [lit. more worthy 
honour] with Cyrus than with the king. 30. But this also 
which happened to him at the close of his life [is] a great 
proof that both he himself was excellent, and [that] he was 
able to correctly distinguish faithful, well-disposed, and 
steadfast friends. 31. For when he fell, all his [personal] 
friends and the guests-at-his-table, who were with him, died, 
fighting for Cyrus, except Ariseus; but he happened to be 
stationed at the left wdng, commanding his cavalry; but 
when he heard that Cyrus had fallen, he fled, having also 
[with him] all the troops that he commanded. 
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CHAPTER X 

I. There then the head of Cyrus is cut off, and his right 
hand. But the king, and those with hiru, rush in pursuit 
into the encampment of Cyrus ; and the troops [lit. those 
with] Ariseus no longer stand [their ground], but they fly 
through their own encampment to the station whence they 
had set out, and the distance of the road was said to he four 
pairasangs [lit. but there were said to be four parasangs of 
road]. 2. But the king, and those with him, both pillaged 
the other things, [that were] many [in number], and he 
captures the Phocsean woman, the mistress of Cyrus, [who 
was] said to be intellectual and beautiful. 3. But the Milesian 
[mistress], who was younger, having been seized by those 
around the king, flies for rescue from them, cloakless, towards 
[those of] the Greeks who happened to be bearing arms 
among the beasts of burden [ie. at the baggage], and these 
being drawn out against [the Persians], indeed, slew many 
of the plunderers, but some of themselves also perished. 
However, they did not fly, but they saved both her, and 
they saved all the rest, all that was within their camp, both 
effects and people. 4. And now [lit. there], both the kings 
were distant from each other about thirty stadia, the latter 
pursuing the enemy opposed to them [lit. those over against 
them], as if conquering all; the former plundering, as if already 
all [of them were] conquering. 5. But when the Greeks 
ascertained that the king, along with his army, was amongst 
their baggage [lit. beasts of burden], and the king, again, 
had heard from Tissaphernes that the Greeks had conquered 
the [division] opposed to them, and [that] they are going 
forward pursuing, then at length the king both collects his 
own forces and arranges them; hut Clearchus, having sum¬ 
moned Proxenus (for he was nearest), was deliberating 
whether they should send some [soldiers], or whether they 
all should go to the encampment to hear aid. 

6. During this [time] the king also was evidently again 
marching upon them, as it seemed, from the rear; and the 
Greeks facing round, made preparations against them, as 
if he were advancing in that direction, and [as if they] 
intended to receive him. But the king did not lead [his 
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troops] in that direction, but by the route in which li« 
passed beyond the left wing, by that same route he also led 
them back, taking along with him those who had deserted 
to the Greeks during the combat, and also Tissaphernes, and 
those with him. 7. For Tissaphernes had not fled at the first 
encounter, but had charged along the river, right through the 
Grecian targeteers ; but, charging through these, he slew no 
one, but the Greeks struck his troops [with swords], and 
hurled their javelins at them. But Episthenes of Am- 
phipolis commanded the targeteers, and was said to [have 
then proved himself] to be a prudent [leader]. 8 . Accordingly, 
Tissaphernes, when he withdrew, having got the worst of it, 4 
[lit. having less, i.e . than the Greeks], does not turn back again, 
but, arriving at the encampment of the Greeks, he there meets 
with the king, and, having marshalled their forces, they went 
back again together. 9. But when they were in front of the 
left wing of the Greeks, the Greeks feared lest they should 
lead [their troops] against that wing, and outflanking them 
[lit. folding round them] on both sides, should cut them to 
pieces; and it seemed right to them to fold back the wing 
[ie. to wheel round], and to get [lit. to cause to be for them¬ 
selves] the river behind them. 

10. But whilst they were considering about these things, 
just then the king placed his phalanx opposite to them, having 
changed to the same arrangement as when he had at first 
come up with them, about to fight. But when the Greeks 
beheld them both being n ear and marshalled against them, 
again singing the psean, they advanced more eagerly than 
before. 11 . But again the barbarians did not await [their 
onset], but, at a greater distance than previously, they took 
to flight: but they pursued as far as a certain village ; there 
the Greeks halted. 

12. For above the village there was an eminence on which 
those around the king had fled for refuge [from the Greeks] ; 
not any longer, indeed, foot-soldiers, but the hill was crowded i 
with horsemen, so that [the Greeks] could not know what was 
taking place. And they said that they saw the royal standard 
a kind of golden eagle elevated upon a shield [or, spear-shaft} 

13. But when the Greeks proceeded to this place also, then 
the horsemen leave the hill also; no longer, indeed, collected 
together, but severally, from different parts [of the hill], and 
the hill was being cleared of the horsemen, and at last they 
all had retired* 14* But Clearchus did not lead his men up 
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the hill, but having halted his troop 3 under it, he sends 
Lycius, the Syracusan, and another, to the crest of the hill, 
and he orders that, having observed the proceedings beyond 
the hill, they should bring back word [about] what is [going 
on]. 15. But Lycius rode up, and having reconnoitred [lit. 
having seen], he announces that [the enemy] are flying at full 
speed; and about the timt, *hen these things took place, the 
sun was setting [lit and nearly at the time when these things 
were, the sun was also setting]. 16. Thereupon the Greeks 
halted, and having put down their arms, they rested them¬ 
selves ; and at the same time they were surprised that Cyrus 
did not appear anywhere, and that there was not 
any other [person] present from him; for they did not 
know that he had perished, but they imagined, either that he 
had gone off in pursuit, or had marched forward to seize some 
[position]. 17. And they consulted together, whether re¬ 
maining there, they should bring the beasts of burden to that 
quarter [or, ‘ should have their baggage brought ’ to that 
quarter .—MacmkhaeL lit there], or should withdraw to the 
encampment. They determined [lit. it seemed right to them], 
therefore to withdraw, and they arrive at the tents about 
supper time. 18. This, then, was the end of that day. But 
they find most of their other property plundered, and what¬ 
soever there was either eatable or drinkable ; even the wagons 
full of whcaten-flour and of wine which Cyrus had prepared, 
in order that if ever a great scarcity of provisions should 
assail the camp [lit want should violently assail the camp], 
he might distribute this [store] to the Greeks; hut these 
wagons were four hundred [in number], as was reported [lit 
as they were said to be]; these, then, also, the followers of the 
king [lit. those with the king] had plundered. 19. So that 
most of the Greeks were without supper, but they had also 
been without dinner; for before the army halted [lit un¬ 
yoked, i.e. the horses] for dinner, the king had appeared. And 
they passed that night in this manner* 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 

1. How then the Grecian armament was collected for Cyrus, 
when he was preparing the expedition against his brother Arta« 
xerxes, and what things were done on the march upwards, 
and how the battle was [fought], and how Cyrus died [lit. 
ended, i. e. his life], and how the Greeks, having arrived at their 
encampment, lay down to rest, thinking they were complewJy 
lit . in all things] victorious, and that Cyrus was still living, 
las been explained in the previous book. 2. But with the 
dawn] of day, the generals, coming together, wondered that 
Cyrus neither sent another [person] to intimate what it ia 
necessary for them to do, nor appeared himself. It seemed 
right to them, accordingly, that, having packed up what they 
possessed, and having armed themselves, they should proceed 
further in advance, until they should unite with Cyrus. 

3. But when they were already on the move, with the rising 
sun, came Procles, the governor of Teuthrania, descended 
from Damaratus, the Lacedaemonian, and also Glus, the son 
of Tamos. These announced that Cyrus indeed was dead, 
and that Arkeus, having fled, was along with the rest of the 
barbarians at the halting-place from which they had set out 
on the preceding day, and that he said he would wait for them 
during that day, if they intended to come, but that on the 
next day he would depart for Ionia, whence he had set out. 

4. Having heard this intelligence [lit. these things], the gen¬ 
erals and the other Greeks were deeply grieved [lit. bore them 
Heavily]. But Clearchus spoke thus: * Oh ! would then that 
Cyrus were living! [lit. Cyrus, then, ought to be living]. 
But since ho is dead, tell Ariaens both that we indeed are 
victorious over [lit. conquer] the king 'Hid, as you see, no one 
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any longer contends against us; and, that if you had not come, 
we should have been now marching against the king. Eut 
we guarantee to Arise us, if he will come hither, that wo will 
place him on the throne of the king, for supreme authority 
[lit the ruling] belongs to those who conquer in battle.’ 

5. Having spoken thus, he sends away the messengers, and 
along with them Cheirisophus the Lacedaemonian, and Menon 
the Thessalian; for Menon himself wished [to be sent], for 
he was a friend and a guest-friend of Ariseus. 6. They ac¬ 
cordingly departed; but Clearchus awaited [their return]. 
And the army supplied itself with food in whatever way it 
could, from the beasts of burden, slaughtering the oxen and 
asses; and they used as fuel [lit wood]—advancing a little 
from the main body [to the place] where the battle had been 
fought—the arrows, being very numerous, which the Greeks 
had com polled the deserters from the king to throw away, 
and the wicker bucklers and wooden Egyptian shields ; there 
were also there many round shields and empty wagons to he 
carried off [for fuel], making use of all of which, and cooking 
their meat, they ate it on that day. 

7. And now it was about the [time of] full market, and 
from the king and Tissaphernes there came heralds, the 
others, indeed, barbarians, but one of these [heralds] was 
Phalinus, a Greek, who happened to he with Tissaphernes, and 
was held in honour, for he professed to he skilled in all affairs 
with "regard to tactics and heavy-armed fighting. 8. Eut 
these having come up, and having summoned the leaders oj 
the Greeks, say, that the king orders the Greeks, since he 
happens to be the conqueror, and had slain Cyrus, having 
surrendered their arms, and proceeding to the gates of the 
king, to find favour, if they can [find] any [lit. to find for 
themselves if they can, something good'. 

9. The heralds of the king, indeed, said these things, and the 
Greeks heard them with indignation [lit heard them heavily]; 
however, Clearchus said this much only, that it was not the 
part of conquerors to deliver up their arms. { Eut/ said he, 

‘ do ye, indeed, 0 generals, give to them whatever answer 
you consider the most honourable and the best, and I will 
come immediately.’ For one of the attendants had called 
him, in order that he might see the entrails that had been 
taken out [from the victims], since he happened to be sacri¬ 
ficing. 10. Then, indeed, Cleanor the Arcadian, being the 
eldest [of those present], answered, that they would die rather 
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than [lit, before that they would] surrender tbeir arras. And 
Proxenus the Theban exclaimed, * But I wonder, 0 Phalinus, 
whether the king demands our arms as conquering, or as gifts 
on account of friendship. For if, indeed, [he asks them] as if 
conquering, why is it requisite that he should ask, and not come 
and take them 1 But if he wishes to receive them, having per¬ 
suaded us, let him state what shall be [remaining] for the 
soldiers, if they should give these to him as a favour/ 11. In 
reply to these things Phalinus said : *The king considers that 
he is victorious, since he has slain Cyrus. For who is there who 
can lay claim to the sovereignty against him ? But he con¬ 
siders that you also are his, since he has you in the centre of 
his country, within impassable rivers, being also able to lead 
against you a multitude of men, so great as, not even if he 
should surrender them to you, would you be able to kill them/ 
12. After him Xenophon, an Athenian, said: ‘0 Pha¬ 
linus ! now, as you see, we have [lit. there is for us] nothing 
valuable, except our arms and our valour; therefore, indeed, 
retaining our arms, we think that wo could display our 
valour also, but if we should surrender these, we should be 
deprived of our bodies also. Do not then imagine that we 
shall surrender the only things that are good for us, but with 
these [arms] we will fight even for your goods/ 13. But 
Phalinus having heard these things laughed and exclaimed: 
‘ You seem like a philosopher, 0 young man, and you speak not 
unpleasantly; however, be assured that you are foolish if you 
think that you could conquer the power of the king/ 14. But 
they reported that some of the others [lit, certain others], 
becoming dispirited, said, that they both had been faithful 
to Cyrus, and they might be worth much to the king, if he 
wished to be their friend, and that whether he wishes to em¬ 
ploy them in any other [occupation], or to take the field 
against Egypt, they might help him to subdue it. 15. At 
this [juncture] Clearchus also came, and he inquired whether 
they had already given an answer. But Phalinus, taking up 
[the conversation] said: i 0 Clearchus, these men, indeed, 
speak each different things, but do you declare to us what 
answer you give’ [lit, what you say], 16. But he said : *0 
Phalinus, I gladly have seen you, and I think all the others 
also [haye gladly seen you] ; for both you are a Greek, and we 
also, being as many as you see [are Greeks], but being in such 
[difficult] circumstances, we ask your advice as to what it is 
necessary that we should do concerning what you say/ 
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17. Do you, therefore, by the Gods, advise us as to what 
appears to you to be the most noble and the best, and [as to 
that] which shall bring honour to you at [all future time], 
wheu [it is] related that Phalinus formerly having been sent by 
the king to order the Greeks to surrender their arms, when 
asked his own opinion, advised them thus. But you know 
that there is a necessity that whatever you may advise should 
be reported in Greece.’ 

18. But Clearchus made these suggestions, being desirous 
that the very person sent as an ambassador from the king 
should advise them not to surrender their arms, in order that 
the Greeks might he in better hopes. But Phalinus having 
baffled him [or, having artfully evaded the appeal], contrary 
to his expectation, spoke thus : 

19. ‘I, indeed, if there is for you any one [hope] out of ten 
thousand hopes, that, waging war against the king, you may 
be saved, I advise you not to surrender your arms; but if 
there is no hope of safety, whilst the king is unwilling, I 
advise you to save yourselves in whatever manner it may be 
possible.’ 20. In reply to these words, Clearchus said : 

* Well, you say these things, but report from us this [reply], 
that we think, if on the one hand it is necessary that wo 
should be friends to the king, as friends we would be worth 
more, having our arms, than having surrendered them to 
another; but if it be necessary that we should wage war 
[along with him], that we should wage war better [by] retaining 
our arms, than [by] surrendering them to another.’ 21. But 
Phalinus said, ‘ We, indeed, shall announce these replies; but 
the king also commanded us to say this to you, that for yon, 
indeed, remaining here [z. 6. on condition of your remaining here] 
there would be a truce; but for you marching forward or de¬ 
parting hence [the result would be] war. Answer us, therefore, 
concerning this also, whether you will remain, and [that] there 
is a truce, or whether I shall report the reply from you, as if 
war existed.’ 

22 . But Clearchus said, ‘Therefore, concerning this also, 
bring back word that the same [conditions] seem good to us 
also which [seem good] to the king also.’ ‘ What then are 
these V Phalinus replied. ‘ If we remain, a truce, but for us 
departing or advancing, war.’ 23. But he asked, ‘ Shall 
I announce peace [lit. a truce], or war V But Clearchus 
again gave the same answers [lit, answered the same things]. 
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4 A truce fcr us remaining, but for us retreating or ad 
vancing, war.' But he did not clearly intimate what h« 
would do. 


CHAPTEE It 

1. Then, indeed, Phalinus went away, and his followers [lit. 
those with him] also. But those from Ariaeus came, Procles 
and Cheirisophus, but Menon stayed behind there with 
Arieeus ; and these declared that Ariaeus says, that there are 
many Persians more noble than himself, who would not 
tolerate his being king; ‘ but if you wish to go away along 
with him, he requests you to come now by night; but if not, 
he says that he shall depart [by] himself at dawn.’ 2. But 
Clearchus replied, ‘ Well, it is necessary to do so, if, indeed, 
we come as you propose; but if not, do whatsoever you may 
think will benefit you the most.’ But what he intended to 
do, he did not mention even to them. 3. After these things, 
[when] the sun was now setting, having called together the 
generals and captains, he spoke to this effect [lit. such (words)]: 
1 To me, 0 soldiers, [when] sacrificing, the victims were not 
favourable for marching against the king. And naturally, 
indeed, they were not. For, as I now understand, in the 
midst between us and the king there is the river Tigris, 
capable of being passed by ships, which we would not be able 
to pass over without boats ; but boats we have not. And to 
remain here, at least, is not possible, for it is impossible to 
obtain supplies; but [for] our going to the friends of Cyrus, 
the victims were completely favourable to us. 4. Thus, then, 
it is necessary to act; that we should go away and dine on 
whatever each one has; but when the trumpeter shall give 
the signal with the trumpet, as if to go to rest, pack up your 
baggage ; but when [he gives the signal] for the second time, 
place it upon the beasts of burden 3 and at the third [signal], 
follow him who leads [or, the leading division], having the 
beasts of burden closo upon the river, and the heavy*armed 
men [lit. arms] outside/ 5. The generals and captains having 
heard these words, went away and did so, and thenceforward 
[lit. for the remaining (time)], the one acted as a com¬ 
mander, and the others obeyed, not having selected him, 
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but perceiving that he alone thought of such things as it 
behoved a general [to think of], while the rest were inexperi¬ 
enced. 6. But the extent of the distance [over] which the 
Greeks had come from Ephesus of Ionia up to the [field of] 
battle was three and ninety stages, five hundred and thirty- 
five parasangs, sixteen thousand and fiity [lit, fifty and six 
thousand, and ten thousand] stadia, and there were said to 
be three thousand and sixty stadia from the [field of] battle 
to Babylon. 

7. From this place, indeed, when darkness came on, 
Miltocythes the Thracian, having the cavalry under him to 
[the number of] forty, and of the Thracian infantry about 
three hundred, deserted to the king. 8. Clearchus, however, 
led the others, according to the instructions issued, but they 
followed ; and they arrive at the first station, near Ariaeus 
and his army, about midnight, and having drawn up their 
men in order, the generals and the captains of the Greeks 
proceeded together to Ariaeus; and both the Greeks and 
Ariseus, and the most influential of those with him, swore 
both that they would not betray each other, and that they 
would be [faithful] allies; but the barbarians swore in 
addition, that they would guide them without treachery. 
9. But they swore these [oaths], having slain a boar and a 
bull, and a wolf, and a ram, dipping, the Greeks, indeed, a 
sword, but the barbarians a spear, into the shield [containing 
the blood]. 10. But when the pledges of faith had been 
given, Clearchus said, 1 Come then, 0 Ariaeus ! since there is 
the same expedition both for you and for us, state what 
opinion you hold with regard to our march; whether shall we 
depart by the road [by] which we came, or do you think that 
you have found out any other better route? 11, But he re¬ 
plied, * Retreating by the road [by] which we came, we 
should all completely perish by hunger, for none of the 
necessaries of life are now remaining for us. For, in the 
seventeen marches nearest to this, not even when advancing 
hither, have we been able to obtain anything from the 
country, but if there was anything there we have made use 
of it, when marching through. How we intend to march by 
a longer route indeed, but we shall not be in need of supplies. 
12. But we must proceed, on our first marches, as great a 
distance [lit, as long] as we can, in order that we may draw 
away to the greatest distance from the royal army; for, if 
once we shall be distant two or three days' march, the king 
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would no longer be able to overtake us. For, indeed, hi 
will not dare to pursue us with a small army; but, having a 
vast army, he will not be able to advance quickly; and 
perhaps, also, he will be short of supplies. I have,’ said he, 
* this opinion/ 

13. Now, this [kind of] generalship amounted to nothing 
else than stealing away secretly, or flying openly, but Fortune 
led the army more gloriously. For when it was day, they 
advanced, having the sun upon their right, calculating that 
they would arrive at sunset [lit. along with the setting sun], 
at the villages of the Babylonian country ; and in this, indeed, 
they were not mistaken. 14. But when it was about even¬ 
ing, they supposed that they saw the enemy’s cavalry, and 
those of the Greeks who chanced not to be in their ranks 
ran to their posts, and ArKeus (for he happened to be proceed¬ 
ing in a waggon, because he had been wounded), having come 
down from it, put on his corselet, as [did also] those along with 
him. 15. But whilst they were putting on their armour, the 
scouts that had been sent forward returned, saying, that they 
are not cavalry, but beasts of burden that are pasturing. And 
at once they all knew that the king was encamped somewhere 
near, for smoke also appeared in the villages not far away. 
16. But Clearchus did not lead them against the enemy, for he 
knew that the soldiers were both exhausted and without food, 
and it was already late ; however, he did not swerve from his 
road, taking care lest he might seem to flee, but leading [the 
troops in a straight direction, with the setting sun, into the 
nearest villages, having [with him] the van-guard, he en¬ 
camped ; out of which [villages] even the very timbers from 
the houses had been plundered by the army of the king. 17. 
The foremost [troops], however, encamped there in some sort 
of order, but those in the rear, arriving in the dark, quartered 
themselves as they severally chanced [to find quarters], and 
made a great disturbance, calling out to one another, so that 
some of the enemies nearest to them even ran away from their 
tents. 18. And this [fact] became evident on the next [morning], 
for there was no longer visible either any beast of burden, or 
camp, or smoke any whore near. But the king also, as it 
appeared, was terrified at the approach of the army ; for he 
proved this by what he did on the next day. 19. And, 
indeed, as this night advanced, a panic falls upon the Greeks 
also, and there was a tumult and a loud noise, such as is likely 
to arise, when dismay has fallen upon [an army]. 20. But 
Clearchus ordered Tolmidas the Eiean, whom he happened 
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to have with him, the best herald of those then [existing]— 
[lie ordered] this [man], having proclaimed silence, to loudly 
announce that the generals give notice, that whosoever shall 
give information of the person who let loose the ass into [the 
place of arms], shall receive as a reward a talent of silver. 
21 . Now when this was proclaimed, the soldiers knew that 
their alarm was groundless, and that their leaders [were] safe. 
And, with the dawn, Clearchus commanded the Greeks to 
station themselves under arms in the order in which they were 
[lit. to arrange their arms in that order in which they were] 
when the battle was fought. 


CHAPTER IIL 

1 . Now what I have just written, that the king was panic- 
stricken at this advance, was evident in this manner; for, on 
the preceding day, sending [a messenger], he ordered [the 
Greeks] to surrender their arms, but then with the rising sun 
he sent heralds respecting a truce. 2. But when they came 
to the outposts, they asked for the commanders; and when 
the advanced-guards reported this, Clearchus happening to 
be at that time inspecting the ranks, directed the advanced- 
guards to order the heralds to wait until he should be at 
leisure. 3. But when he had arranged the army, so that it 
was disposed well for being seen to he a dense phalanx in all 
directions, and that none of those without arms should be 
visible, he called the envoys, and both he himself came for¬ 
ward, having with him both the best armed and the most comely 
of his own soldiers, and he told the other leaders [to do] the 
same. 4. But when they were near the envoys, he asked 
what they wanted. But they said that they were men [who 
had] come respecting a truce, who will be proper persons both 
to announce to the Greeks the words of the king, and to the 
king those from the Greeks. 5. But he answered, 1 Bring 
hack word to the king, then, that there is need of battle first, for 
we have no breakfast, nor is there any one who will dare to 
speak to the Greeks respecting a truce, unless he has providod 
breakfast.* C. Th$ envoys having heard these things wen! 
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away, and returned quickly, by which [circumstance] it was 
manifest that the king was somewhere near, or some other 
person to whom commands had been given to transact these 
affairs; and they said that they appeared to the king to speak 
reasonably, and that they were come having guides, who, if 
a truce be concluded, would lead them to a place from which 
they could obtain supplies. 7. But he asked them whether 
the armistice would be for those men themselves coming and 
retiring, or whether the armistice will be [extended] to the 
others also. But they said, ‘ To all, until the [proposals] 
from you be announced to the king. 7 8. Eut when they had 
spoken thus, Clearchus having caused them to withdraw, 
deliberated [with the others]; and it seemed good that the 
armistice should be made quickly, and that, in peace, they 
should go for the supplies and receive them. 9. Eut 
Clearchus said, ‘ These [conditions] indeed appear advisable 
to me also; however, I will not announce this hastily, but I 
shall delay until the envoys may be apprehensive lest it may 
be contrary to our intention that the truce should be made. 
I think, however/ said he, ‘ that the same fear will exist in 
our own soldiers also/ Eut when it seemed to be the right 
time, he announced that he was willing to make a truce, and 
he requested them to lead the way to the supplies. 

10. And they indeed led them. Clearchus, however, 
advanced about to conclude the treaty, but having his army 
in battle-array [lit. order], but he in person led the rear-guard. 
And they encountered [on their way] trenches and canals full 
of water, so that they could not cross them without bridges; 
but they made bridges of the palm-trees which had fallen, 
and they cut down others. 11. And here it was possible to 
perceive how Clearchus commanded, holding, indeed, in his 
left hand his spear, and in his right hand a staff; and if any 
one appointed for this [purpose] appeared to him to be in¬ 
dolent, picking out the proper man, he used to smite him, 
and at the same time he himself going into the mire, shared 
in the labour; so that it was a disgrace to all not to work 
zealously. 12. And there were indeed appointed for this 
work those who were thirty years of age, and when they saw 
Clearchus himself labouring earnestly, the older men also took 
part in it. 13. Eut Clearchus advanced with?mmch greater 
speed, suspecting that these trenches were not always so full 
of water, for it was not the season suitable [lit. such as to] 
irrigate the plain, but in order that many difficulties might 
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now present themselves to the Greeks with regard to their 
march, on account of this [motive] he suspected that the king 
had let flow the water over the plain. 14. But advancing 
they arrived at villages, from which the guides showed them 
that they should take supplies. In them there was corn, and 
abundance of [lit. much] wine [pressed] from palm-trees, and 
vinegar boiled down from the same. 15. But the dates 
themselves of the palm-trees, such, indeed, as one may see 
amongst the Greeks, are set apart for the domestics, but those 
reserved for the masters were selected, remarkable for their 
fine appearance and size, and their appearance differed in no 
degree from amber. But some persons, drying these, laid 
them by as preserves. And [the wine], during the drinking, 
was sweet indeed, but was productive of headache. 16. Here 
also the soldiers first ate the pith [lit. marrow] of the palm- 
tree, and many wondered both at the nature of the food, and 
at the peculiarity of the flavour. But this also was very 
productive of headache. But the palm-tree from which the 
pith [or crown] was taken away entirely withers. 

17. There they halted three days, and from the great king 
there came Tissaphernes and the brother of the wife of the 
king, and three other Persians; but numerous slaves followed. 
But when the generals of the Greeks met them, Tissaphernes 
first spoke thus by an interpreter : 

18. ‘I, 0 Grecian men, dwell a neighbour to Greece, and 
when I perceived that you had fallen into many and [almost] 
inextricable misfortunes, I considered it [an unexpected] gain* 
if by any means I might be able to entreat from the king to 
grant me [the privilege] to restore you safely into Greece. For 
I think, that in that case, I would not receive ingratitude 
from you, nor from all Greece. 19. But knowing these things, 
I asked the king, saying to him, that he might justly confer 
this favour on me, because I first told him that Cyrus was 
leading an expedition against him, and, together with the in¬ 
telligence, I came, having an auxiliary force; and I alone of 
those stationed against the Greeks did not take to flight, but 
I burst through [their line], and I united with the king in 
your camp, where the king arrived when he had killed Cyrus. 
And the barbarians under Cyrus I pursued with those who 
are now here along with me, who, indeed, are most faithful 
to him. 20. And about these things he promised me that 
he would consider j but he commanded me, having come, to 
ask you on account of what you have undertaken this expecli* 
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tion against him. And I advise yon to answer moderately, 
in order that it may be more easily accomplished by me, if I 
may be able to obtain any advantage for you from him/ 

21 . At these words, the Greeks, having withdrawn, deliber¬ 
ated and replied; but Clearchus spoke: 4 We neither came 
together as intending to make war against the king, nor did 
we march against the king; but Cyrus found many excuses, 
as you also are well aware, in order that both he might 
surprise you unprepared, and might lead us here. 22. How¬ 
ever, when we recently saw him being in peril, we felt 
ashamed, both before gods and men, to betray him; we, who 
in time past presented ourselves (to him) to treat well, i.e., to 
be made objects of his bounty [Macmichael]. 23. But since 
Cyrus is dead, we neither contend with the king for his em¬ 
pire, nor is there any motive on account of which we should bo 
desirous to devastate the country of the king; neither do we 
desire to kill him. But we would march homewards, if no 
one should assail us; however, with the assistance of the 
gods, we will try to punish [or repel] any one that injures 
us. If, however, any one should be the first to show kind¬ 
ness [lit. should begin doing well to us], to the best of our 
ability, at least, we will not be inferior to him [in] doing 
good/ He indeed spoke thus. 

24-. But Tissaphernes, having heard this, said : 4 1 will an¬ 
nounce these things to the king, and the [answer] from him 
again to you ; but until I return, let the truce continue, and 
we shall afford you a market/ 25. And on the next day, 
indeed, he did not come, so that the Greeks were becoming 
uneasy; but coming on the third day, he said that he 
returned, having obtained from the king [the privilege] that 
it should be permitted to him to preserve the Greeks, although 
very many said, in opposition, that it would be unworthy of 
the king to let those go who had taken the field against him¬ 
self. 26. And in fine he said, ‘ It is now permitted to you to 
receive pledges of faith from us, that assuredly we will render 
the territory friendly to you, and that, without treachery, we 
will lead you back into Greece, affording you a market. But 
whenever we may not supply a market, we will allow you to 
take supplies from the country. 27. But it will be requisite 
that you in your turn should swear, that you will, in good 
faith, march without depredation, as if through a friendly 
country, taking [merely] food and drink, whenever we may 
not afford you a market; but if we afford a market, [to 
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swear] that you will procure your supplies [by] purchasing 
them/ 28. These proposals seemed good, and they swore; 
and Tissaphernes and the brother of the wife of the king 
gave [the pledge of] their right hands to the generals and 
centurions of the Greeks, and they received [the same 
pledges] from the Greeks. 29. And after these [transactions], 
Tissaphernes said, ‘Now, indeed, I will return to the king; 
but when I shall have obtained what I am requesting, I will 
come as about to lead you into Greece, and myself intending 
to return to my own government/ 


CHAPTEE IV. 

1. After these [events], both the Greeks and A.riasus, being 
encamped near each other, were waiting for Tissaphernes for 
more than twenty days. And during these days, there came 
to Ariseus both his brothers and other near relatives, and to 
those along with him [there came also] some of the Persians, 
both encouraging them, and bringing to some assurances of 
good faith [lit right hands] on the part of the king, that the 
king would not recollect, as an evil deed on their part, their 
expedition against him along with Cyrus, nor any other of 
the past events. 2. Now while these things were being done, 
Ariseusand his followers [lit. those around Ariseus] were evident 
as paying less attention to the Greeks ; so [much so] that this 
[conduct] did not please many of the Greeks, but coming up, 
they said to Clearchus and to the other commanders: 3. 
* Why do we remain [here] ? Are we not aware that the king 
would consider it of the utmost importance to destroy us, in 
order that terror may be instilled into the other Greeks, [so as] 
notio engage in hostilities against the great king % And now, in. 
ueed, he is inducing us to remain on account of his army 
being scattered, but when the army shall have collected again 
for him, it is not possible but that he will attack us. 4. Per¬ 
haps, too, he is digging some trench to cut us off somewhere, 
or erecting a wall, so that the road may be impassable. For 
never, willingly at least, will he consent, that we returning 
[lit. going] to Greece, should report that we being so few [lit. 
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so many] conquered the power of the king at his very gates, 
and deriding him came away.’ 

5. But Clearchus replied to those saying these things : * I 
do, indeed, bear in mind all these things ; but I consider, if 
we now depan, that we will appear to depart on terms of war, 
and to act contrary to the truce. Then, in the first place, no 
one will afford us a market, nor [a place] whence we may pro¬ 
cure food; and, again, there will be no one who will guide us ; 
and at the same time, while we do these things, Ariseus will im¬ 
mediately forsake us, so that not one friend shall be left to us, 
hut those who formerly were friends will be enemies to us. 6. 
But whether, indeed, there is also any other river that must be 
crossed [or, capable of being crossed] by us, I do not know; but 
we know, however, the Euphrates, that it is impossible for us 
to cross it, if the enemy oppose us. 'Not, indeed, if it be 
necessary for us to fight, have we any horsemen as our allies, 
but of the enemy the horsemen are the most numerous and the 
most efficient [lit. worth the most], so that even conquering, 
whom can we slay ? But if we are defeated, it is not possible 
that one of us should be saved. 7. I, for my part then, with 
regard to the king to whom such numerous advantages belong, 
if he desires to destroy us, do not know what need there is for 
him to swear, and to give an assurance of good faith [lit. the 
right hand], and to be guilty of perjury against the gods, and 
to make his plighted faith not to be relied on by [lit faithless 
to] both Greeks and barbarians.’ He spoke many such senti¬ 
ments. 

8. But at this [juncture] Tissaphernes arrived, having his 
own troops, as if departing to his home, and Orontas also 
having his own troops; but he was also taking with him in 
marriage the daughter of the king. 

9. But they now proceeded thence, Tissaphernes leading 
the way and affording a market; but Ariseus, having the bar¬ 
baric army of Cyrus, also marched along with Tissaphernes 
and Orontas, and he encamped along with them. 10. But 
the Greeks, suspecting these, proceeded alone by themselves 
[lit themselves by themselves], having guides. And they en¬ 
camped each time, keeping distant from each other a parasang 
and less, and they were on their guard against each other, as 
if enemies, and this immediately excited suspicion. 11. And 
sometimes also [while] procuring wood from the same place, 
and collecting forage and other such things, they threatened 
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one another with blows [lit. they aimed blows at one another]; 
so that this also created hatred. 

And having proceeded over three stages, they arrive at the 
wall of Media,* and passed within it, but it was built with 
baked bricks laid in [lit lying in] bitumen, in width twenty 
feet, but in height a hundred, and its length was said to be that 
of twenty parasangs, and it was not far distant from Babylon. 
13. Thence they advanced two stages, eight parasangs, and 
they crossed two canals, one, indeed, over a bridge, and the 
other bridged-over by seven boats (but those canals flow from 
the river Tigris, and from them trenches had been cut over tho 
country, the first indeed large, then narrower ones [lit. smaller], 
and at last small channels, as they [are cut] in Greece, over tho 
crops of millet); and they arrive at tho river Tigris, near which 
there was a large and populous city, the name of which was 
Sitace, fifteen stadia distant from the river. 14. The Greeks 
then encamped beside it, near a park extensive and beautiful, 
and thickly planted with all kinds of trees; but the barbarians, 
[although] having [just] crossed the Tigris, were not, however, 
visible. 15. But after their repast, Proxenus and Xenophon 
chanced to be taking a walk [lit. being on r, walk], in front of 
[the place of] arms, [when] a certain man, coming near, in¬ 
quired of the advanced guards where he could see Proxenus 
or Clearehus* But he did not inquire for Mcnon, and that, too, 
[although] being from Ariseus, the friend of Menon. 16. But 
when Proxenus said that, ‘ I myself am the person whom you 
seekthe man spoke thus, ‘ Ariseus has sent me, and Artaezus 
[also], being faithful to Cyrus, and favourably inclined towards 
you, and they exhort you to beware, lest the barbarians may 
attack you during the night, for there is a large army in the 
neighbouring park. 17. And they exhort you to send a guard 
to t line the bridge of the river Tigris, because Tissaphernes 
intends to destroy it during the night, if he can, so that you 
may not cross over, but be intercepted between the river and 
the canal.’ 

18. Having heard these things, they bring him to Clearehus, 
and relate what he says. But Clearehus, when he heard it, 
felt uneasy, and was considerably alarmed. 19. But a certain 

* This wall was built neither in Media, nor by the Medes, but in 
Babylonia, for the purpose of restraining the incursions of the 
Medes. 

t Not ‘ send to the bridge,’ but ‘send a guard to (line, i.e.) man the 
bridge .’—MacmichaeL 
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young man amongst those present, having reflected for a 
moment, Said, ‘ That the design of attacking and the design 
of destroying the bridge were not consistent. For it is manifest 
that it will be necessary for them, in case they assail us, either 
to conquer or to be vanquished. If then indeed they conquer, 
what need is there for them to destroy the bridge ? for even 
though there might be numerous bridges, we should have no 
place where we might save ourselves by flight. 20. But if, 
on the other hand, we conquer, then, if the bridge be destroyed, 
they will have no place to which they may fly ; nor indeed 
will any one, although there may be many on the other side, 
be able to come to their aid, if the bridge be destroyed/ 

21. But Clearchus, having heard these suggestions, asked f 
the messenger how large a kind of region might be this one 
between the Tigris and the canal [or trench]. But he replied 
that it is extensive, and [that] there are villages in it, and 
many large cities. 22. Then, indeed, it was perceived that 
the barbarians had insidiously sent this man, fearing lest the 
Greeks, having broken down [or, taking to pieces] the bridge, 
might remain in the island, having as defences the Tigris on 
the one side, and the trench on the other, and that they might 
obtain supplies from the intermediate region, being extensive 
and fertile, men to cultivate it being within it j and then also 
it might become a [place of retreat] if any one should wish to 
injure the king. 23. After these things they retired to rest, 
but notwithstanding they sent a guard to [line] the bridge, 
neither did any one from any direction assail them, nor did 
any one of the enemy advance to the bridge, as those keeping 
guard reported. 24. But when it was dawn, they crossed the 
bridge, connected by means of thirty-seven boats, as carefully 
on their guard as possible, for certain of the Greeks that were 
with Tissaphernes had sent them intelligence that whilst they 
were crossing over [the enemy] intended to attack them; but, 
indeed, these [reports] were untrue; however, as they were 
crossing over, Glus, along with others, was observed by them 
watching [to see] if they would cross the river; but, when ho 
saw them, he rode off and departed. 

25. But from the Tigris they marched four stages, twenty 
parasangs, to the river Physeus, a plethrum in breadth, and a 
bridge was over it. And there was situated an extensive city, 
the name of which was Opis, close to which the illegitimate 
brother of Cyrus and Artaxerxes met the Greeks, leading a 
large army from Susa and Ecbatana, as if about to bring aid to 
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the king, and, having caused his own army to halt, he surveyed 
the Greeks passing by. 26. But Clearchus, indeed, led v his 
men two by two [ie. two abreast], and advanced, halting from 
time to time. But for whatever time the vanguard of the 
army halted, for so long a time it was necessary that a halt 
should be made throughout the entire army; so that even to 
the Greeks themselves the army seemed to be very large, and 
[so] that the Persian, looking on, was astonished. 27. But 
from this they marched through Media, six desert stages, 
thirty parasangs, to the villages belonging to Parysatis, the 
mother of Cyrus and the king. These [villages] Tissaphernes 
permitted the Greeks to plunder, except carrying off the people 
/’ as slaves [Macmichael], in order to insult [the memory of] 

Cyrus. There was in them, however, much corn, and sheep, 
and other [commodities]. 28. But thence they advanced four 
desert stages, twenty parasangs, having the river Tigris on the 
left hand. But at the first station [i:e. at the end of the first 
day’s march] beyond the river, a large and flourishing city was 
situated, by name Csenae, from which the barbarians conveyed 
on rafts made of skins, bread, cheese, and wine. 


CHAPTER V. 

1. After these events they arrived at the river Zabatus, four 
plethra in width. And there they remained three days; and 
during these days [many] suspicions arose, but no treachery 
seemed evident. 2. It appeared good, therefore, to Clearchus 
to have an interview with Tissaphernes, and, if he could by 
& any means, to cause the suspicions to cease before war should 

arise from them; and he sent a certain person to say that he 
wished to have an interview with him. But the other readily 
invited him to come. 3. But when they met, Clearchus spoke 
to this effect: * I know, indeed, 0 Tissaphernes, that oaths have 
been taken by us, and that right hands have been pledged that 
we will not injure one another : but I see you on your guard 
against us, as if [against] enemies, and we,, seeing these things* 
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keep on our guard in turn. 4. But since, although watching, 
I am neither able to detect you in attempting to injure us in 
any [respect], and [since] I know clearly that we do not intend 
any such thing, it seemed right to me to come to a conference 
[lit. speech] with you, in order that, if we may be able, we may 
remove the distrust of one another. 5. For already, also, I 
have known men, who, some from calumny, and others from 
[mere] suspicion, fearing one another, and wishing to be before¬ 
hand, before they themselves should suffer, have done irre¬ 
parable mischief to those who neither intended nor wished to 
do any such thing. 6. Thinking, therefore, that such mis¬ 
understandings would be most efficiently put an end to by 
interviews, I have come here, and I wish to convince you that 
you distrust us without cause [lit. not rightly]. 7. For first, 
indeed, and chiefly, the oaths by the gods prevent us from 
being hostile to one another; and whosoever is conscious to 
himself of having neglected these, that man I indeed would 
never consider happy. For [as to] a war with the gods, I 
know not with what manner of speed or to what place retreat¬ 
ing any one could escape it, neither into what kind of gloom 
he could retreat from it, nor how lie could retire into any 
secure place [against it]. For in all directions all things are 
subject to the gods, and everywhere equally the gods are 
masters of all things. 8. I think thus, indeed, concerning the 
gods and our oaths, with whom we, having formed an alliance, 
have deposited our friendship; but, of mortal things, I, for my 
part, consider you now to be to us the greatest blessing. 9. 
For with you, indeed, every road [becomes] easily passable for 
us, and every river fordable, and [there is] no want of sup¬ 
plies ; but without you all our way [lies] through darkness, 
for we know nothing of it, and every river [is] difficult to be 
passed, and every multitude is terrible; but solitude [oi\ the 
desert] is the most terrible [object], for it is replete with much 
perplexity. 10. But if, then, having even become insane, we 
should kill you, what else would result than that, after having 
killed our benefactor, we should enter into a contest against 
the king, as the sternest avenger 1 ? But of what numerous, 
and of what kind of hopes, I would rob myself, if I attempted 
co do you any injury ; these things I shall mention. 11. For 
I eagerly wished that Cyrus should become a friend to me, 
thinking that he was the most competent of the men then 
existing to benefit whomsoever he might please. But I now 
see you possessing both the power and the territory of Cyrus, 
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and retaining your own government, and [with regard to] the 
power of the king, which Cyrus found hostile, that this is 
closely allied to you. 12. Such being the state of affairs, who 
is so infatuated as not to wish to be a friend to you? Yet 
still—for I will mention these things also, from which I enter¬ 
tain hopes that you also may desire to be a friend to us. 13. 
For I am well aware that the Mysians are troublesome to you, 
whom, I think, with our present troops, I could render humblo 
towards you ; and I know that the Pisidians also [are trouble¬ 
some] ; and I hear that there are many other nations of this 
description, which I think I could cause to cease from con¬ 
tinually disturbing your happiness. But [with regard to] the 
Egyptians, against whom I know that you are now particularly 
exasperated, I do not see [by] employing what auxiliary force 
rather than that now present with me, you will more thoroughly 
chastise them. 14. Assuredly, amongst those inhabiting [the 
country] round about you, if you would be inclined to be a 
friend to any, you might become as great [a friend] as possible; 
and, if any should molest you, you would bear yourself as 
master, having us as your servants, who would serve you not 
merely for the sake of pay, but also [on account of] the grati¬ 
tude which, having been preserved by you, we should justly 
feels towards you. 15. To me, then, reflecting on all these 
circumstances, the fact of your distrusting me seems to be so 
surprising that I would most gladly hear the name [of that 
person] who is so powerful in speaking as [by] speaking to 
persuade you that we are conspiring against you/ Clearchus 
then indeed spoke thus, but Tissaphernes thus replied : 

16. ‘I am delighted, 0 Clearchus, even at hearing your 
prudent words, for, understanding these things, if you should 
plan anything bad against me, you would appear to be badly- 
disposed at the same time against me and against yourself. But 
that you may learn that you would not justly distrust either 
the king or myself, hear this in return. 17. For if we desired 
to destroy you, whether do we appear to you to be deficient in 
the number of horsemen, or of infantry, or of heav 3 '-armed 
men, with which [force] indeed we should be able to hurt 
you, while there would be no danger of receiving any harm 
in return? 18. Weil, then, do we seem to you to be at a loss 
for convenient places, [from which] to assail you? Do you 
not with great labour pass through such vast plains that are 
friendly to us, and do you not see such vast mountains that 
must be crossed by you, which it is possible for us, having 
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preoccupied them, to render tliem incapable of being crossed by 
you 1 Are there not so many rivers, at which it is possible for 
us to use our own discretion [lit. to act as stewards or managers] 
so as to fight with as many of you as we may please? And 
there are some of these [rivers] which you could not cross at 
all, unless we conveyed you over them. 19. But if we be 
frustrated in all these [designs], yet at least fire is stronger 
than the crops, [by] burning which we would be able to 
array famine against you, against which, not even though 
you be exceedingly valiant, would you be able to contend. 
20. In what way, then, having so many methods of 
carrying on war against you, and none of these dangerous to 
ourselves, out of all these should we then choose that very 
way which alone is impious before the gods, and which 
alone is disgraceful before men? 21. This is altogether 
the conduct of men destitute of resources and expedients, 
and impelled by necessity—and these also depraved men—- 
who desire to effect some [purpose] by perjury towards the 
gods and treachery towards man. 0 Clearchus, we are 
neither then so foolish, nor so destitute of reason. 22. But 
why then, when it was possible for us to destroy you, did we 
not resort to this [plan] ? Be well assured [that] the cause 
of this is my desire to become trusted by the Greeks, and 
to go down [to the coast] strongiy supported on account of 
my benefits, by that foreign force, relying on which, on ac¬ 
count of giving pay, Cyrus came up. 23. But in how many 
[respects] you are useful to me, these you have partly men¬ 
tioned, but I know the most important one; for it is lawful 
for the king alone to wear upon his head the upright tiara, 
but, by your assistance [lit your being present], another, 
perhaps, might easily wear the [upright] tiara [ i.e . the desire 
of independence] in his heart.* 

24. Speaking thus, he appeared to Clearchus to speak the 
truth, and he said, ( Are not those, then/ said he, * deserving 
of suffering extreme [punishment], who, when there exist 
such inducements for friendship, [by] calumniating endeavour 
to render us enemies V 25. ‘ Bor my part/ said Tissaphernes, 
( if you, both the commanders and the captains, wish to come 
to me openly, I will specify those who assert that you are 
conspiring both against me and the army with me.* 26. < And 
1/ said Clearchus, ‘ will bring them all, and in my turn I 
will also declare to you [the source] from which I hear [the 
same] with regard to you/ 27. After these words, Tissa* 
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phernes, welcoming him as a friend, then, indeed, both ii> 
vited him to remain, and he made him participator in his 
repast; but, on the next day, Clearchus having' come to the 
encampment, both was evidently thinking that he was on very 
friendly terms with Tissaphernes, and he related what he had 
stated ; and he said that it was necessary that those 'whom 
he ordered should proceed to Tissaphernes, and [that] who¬ 
soever of the Greeks should he found guilty [as] calumniating, 
that they should be punished as being traitors to, and malignant 
against, the Greeks. 28. Bor he suspected that Menon was 
the calumniator, knowing him to havo been in company with 
Tissaphernes, along with Arirnus, am ' as being in opposition 
against himself, and as plotting agai st him, in order that, 
taking the whole army to himself, he might be a friend to 
Tissaphernes. 29. But Clearchus also wished that the whole 
army should place their affections on himself, and that those 
who excited discord should be put out of the way. But some 
of the soldiers spoke against him, [saying], that all the captains 
and generals should not go, and that- he should not trust 
Tissaphernes. 30. But Clearchus vehemently contended until 
he accomplished [his purpose], that live generals and twenty 
captains should go; and there followed with them, as if to a 
market, about two hundred of the other soldiers also. 

31. But when they were at the tent-entrance [lit. gates] of 
Tissaphernes, the generals were invited in—Proxenus the 
Boeotian; Menon the Thessalian; Agias the Arcadian; 
Clearchus the Lacedaemonian; and Socrates the Achaean— 
hut the captains stayed at the tent-entrance [lit. gates]. 
32. And not long after, at the same signal, both those within 
were seized and those outside were massacred. But after these 
[deeds], some of the barbarian cavalry, riding through the 
plain, whatsoever Greek they met with, whether slave or 
freeman, they killed them all. 33. Now the Greeks, seeing 
it from the encampment, both wondered at the charges of 
these horsemen, and were uncertain as to what they were 
doing, until Nicarchus the Arcadian, flying, came to them, 
having been wounded in the belly, and holding back his in¬ 
testines in his hands, and he related all that had occurred. 

34. Upon this, then, the Greeks rushed to their arms, all 
being exceedingly alarmed, and thinking that they [i.e. the 
enemy] would immediately advance upon the encampment, 

35. But, indeed, they all did not come, but [only] Ariaeus, 
and Artaozus, and Mithxidates, who ’jwed to be the most con- 

3-3 
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fidential friends of Cyrus; but the interpreter of the Greeks 
said that he saw also along with them the brother of Tissa¬ 
phernes, and that he recognised him, but others of the 
Persians also followed with him, about three hundred, armed 
with corselets. 36. But when these were near, they ordered 
that, if there should be any one of the Greeks either a general 
or a captain, he should stand forth, in order that they might 
announce [the commands] from the king. 37. After these 
things there eame forth of the Greeks, being guarded, the 
generals — Cleanor the Orchomenian, and Sophaenetus the 
Stymphalian; and along with them, Xenophon the Athenian* 
in order that he might ascertain intelligence concerning 
Proxenus, But Chirisophus, along with others, happened 
to be in some village obtaining supplies. 38. But when 
they stood within hearing distance, Ariseus spoke thus: 
1 Clearchus, indeed, 0 men of Greece, since he [evidently] 
appeared as both breaking his oath and violating the truce, 
has suffered punishment, and has died; but Proxenus and 
Menon, because they gave information of his plot, are in 
great honour; but the king demands from you your arms, for 
he says that they belong to him, since they belonged to 
Cyrus, his subject. 1 

39. To these [demands] the Greeks replied, but Cleanor of 
Orchomenus spoke : ‘ 0 Ariseus, basest of men, and the rest 
of you, as many as were friends of Cyrus, are you not ashamed; 
either before gods or men? You, who, having sworn to us 
that you would regard the same persons as friends and 
enemies [as we do], in conjunction with Tissaphernes—both 
the most profane and most deceitful of men—having be¬ 
trayed us, have destroyed those very men to whom you swore ; 
and, after havirig betrayed the remainder of us, you [now] 
march against us, along with our enemies/ 40. But AriseuS 
replied, [‘ Yes, and justly so], for Clearchus was previously 
evidently plotting against Tissaphernes and Orontas, and all 
of us who are with these/ 41. Upon this, Xenophon spoke 
thus: ‘.Clearchus, then, has received his punishment, since, 
contrary to the oaths, he has violated the truce—for it is right 
that perjurers should perish—hut, since Proxenus and Menon 
are both your benefactors and our leaders, send them here; 
for it is manifest that, being at least friends to both [parties], 
they will endeavour to advise whatever is best both for you 
and for us/ 42. To these things the barbarians, having con¬ 
versed for a long time with one another, went away without 
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CHAPTER VI 

1. The generals then, having been thus seized, were brought 
to the king, and, their heads having been cut off, they ended 
their lives; one of them, indeed, Clearchus, as was acknow¬ 
ledged by all who had any knowledge of him, having appeared 
to be both skilled in war and exceedingly fond of war. 

2. For, indeed, as long as there was war to the Lacedae¬ 
monians against the Athenians, he remained [in his own 
country]; but when peace ensued, having persuaded his own 
felloW'Citizens \lit. city] that the Thracians are injuring the 
Greeks, and having effected his purpose in what way he could 
from the Ephors, he set sail, as if intending to make war 
against those Thracians [who dwelt] beyond the Chersonesus 
and Perinthus. 3. But when the Ephors, for some reason 
having changed their minds when he was already outside their 
district, endeavoured to turn him back from the Isthmus, then 
he is no longer obedient, hut departed on his voyage [lit, sail¬ 
ing] to the Hellespont. 4. In consequence of this also ho 
was doomed to death by the authorities at Sparta, as being 
disobedient. But now, being an exile, he comes to Cyrus; 
and by what kind of words he persuaded Cyrus has been 
described elsewhere. 5. But Cyrus gives him ten thousand 
darics. But he, having taken them, did not turn aside to 
indolence, but, by means of these sums, having collected an 
army, he waged war against the Thracians, and both defeated 
them in battle, and from that time he both pillaged and 
plundered them; and he continued to wage war upon them 
until Cyrus required his army, but then he departed, as if 
again intending to carry on war in conjunction with him. 

6. These, then, appear to me to be the characteristics of a 
man [naturally] fond of war, who, whilst it was possible for 
him to enjoy peace without dishonour and injury, prefers to 
make war; and whilst it is possible for him to remain in in¬ 
dolence, prefers to labour, so as to make war* and whilst it 
is possible for him to have wealth without danger, prefers to 
carry on war [in order] to render this wealth less. But he 
wished to lavish his money on war, just as [as he might have 
done] upon a favourite, or upon any other gratification, so fond 
of war was he. 7. And, again, he appeared in this way to be 
a man fitted for war, because he was both fond of [encoum* 
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tering] danger, and [was] leading [his army] against the 
enemy both by day and by night; and he possessed presence 
of mind [lit. he was discreet] in dangers, as all those who 
were with him universally confessed. 8. But he was said 
also to be fitted for command, as far as was possible from such 
a temperament as he possessed. For he was able, as well as 
any other person, to contrive how his army should obtain 
supplies, and to procure them; but he was able also to impress 
upon those about him [lit. those present] that they must not 
disobey Clearchus. 9. But he accomplished this from the 
fact of his being severe. For, indeed, he was austere to look 
upon, and harsh in voice; and he used to punish severely, and 
occasionally in anger, so that he even repented sometimes [lit. 
there are times when he repented]. But he punished also on 
principle [or with discretion], for he thought that no advantage 
could be [gained] from an army unrestrained by punishment. 
10. But they also report that he used to say that it is neces¬ 
sary that the soldier should fear his commander more than 
the enemy, whether he is about to keep guard well, or to re¬ 
frain from friends [or allies], or to advance without hesitation 
against the enemy. 11. In dangerous [emergencies], there¬ 
fore, the soldiers wished to listen to him, and they preferred 
no other [leader]. For they also said, ‘ that his sternness then 
looked cheerful amongst the countenances of the rest 7 [i.e. 
contrasted with them— Macmickael; or that the sternness in 
his features then appeared bright], and what was harsh 
seemed to he firmly concentrated [lit. confirmed] against 
the enemy; so that this appeared to be a safeguard, and 
no longer a [repulsive] severity. 12. But whenever they 
were out of their danger, and it was permitted to them to go 
to other commanders, many used to leave him, for he had no 
ingratiating quality, but he was always gloomy and severe; 
so that the soldiers had the same inclination towards him as 
scholars towards a master. 13. Accordingly, he never had any 
[soldiers] following him through friendship or kindly feeling ; 
but whosoever might be present with him, either being placed 
under him by a city, or being compelled by want or any other 
necessity, these he experienced as [or rendered] most obe¬ 
dient. 14. But when also with him they began to conquer 
the enemy, there were already powerful inducements which 
caused the soldiers with him to be useful; for there was both 
present in them the [quality of] possessing courage against the 
enemy, and the fear of punishment from him rendered them 
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Orderly. 15. Such was he as a commander; but he was said 
not to like much to be commanded by others. But when he 
died he was about fifty years old. 

16. But Proxenus the Boeotian when quite a youth [lit. 
immediately, being a youth] was anxious to become a man 
capable of doing great things, and on account of this longing 
he gave money to Georgias the Leontine. 17. But when he 
took part with him, considering himself to be both competent 
to command, and that, being a friend to the chief men, he 
would not be inferior to any in conferring favours, he joined 
in these enterprises along with Cyrus, and he thought that 
from these he should gain a great reputation, great power, 
j and immense wealth. 18. However,although eagerly desiring 
these things, he made [lit. had] also this [principle] very evi¬ 
dent, that he would wish to gain none of these [advantages] 
by injustice, but he thought that he ought to win them by 
justice and honour, but not without these [qualities]. 19. 
But he was adapted, indeed, to rule the honourable and the 
good; but not, however, adapted to inspire in his soldiers 
either respect for himself or fear; but he felt more respect 
for his soldiers than those commanded by him [felt] for him; 
and he evidently dreaded more the fact of being detested by 
his soldiers than the soldiers [dreaded] the fact of being dis¬ 
obedient to him. 20. He thought it, moreover, to be sufth 

I cient for actually being and for seeming to be fitted for 
command to praise the person that acted well, and not to 
praise him that acted wrong. Therefore, of those who were 
with him, the honourable and good were well-disposed to¬ 
wards him, but the unjust plotted against him, as against 
one easily imposed on. But when he died he was about 
thirty years of age. 

21. But Menon the Thessalian was manifestly exceedingly 
desirous of wealth, and desirous also to command, in order 
that he might gain the more; and desirous of being 
honoured in order that he might gain the more; and he 
^ was anxious to be a friend to the most influential men, in 
order that when acting unjustly he might not suffer punish¬ 
ment. 22. But for the accomplishment of the objects which 
he desired, he thought that the shortest path lay [lit. was] 
through perjury, falsehood, and deceit; but whatever was 
sincere [lit. simple] and true he considered to be the 
same as folly. 23. But he had manifestly no sincere regard 
for any one, but to whomsoever he said that he was a friend, 
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against him he was evidently plotting. And, indeed, he de* 
rided no enemy, but he always conversed in such a mannei 
as if ridiculing all his associates. 24. And, indeed, against 
the property of his enemies he laid no snares, for he 
thought it to be a difficult matter to obtain the property of 
those that were on their guard, but he thought that he alone 
was aware that it would be the easiest thing possible to 
plunder the unguarded property of friends. 25. And as 
many as he knew [to be] perjured and unjust, he dreaded 
them as being well-armed, but he tried to take advantage of 
the upright and those who revered truth, as if being weak- 
minded [lit. cowardly], 26. But just as any one [else] pride3 
himself in piety, and in truth, and in justice, so also did 
Menon take delight in being able to deceive, in making up 
lies, [and] in deriding his friends; but he always regarded the 
man [who is] not treacherous as one of the uneducated [i.e. a 
simpleton]. And with whomsoever he endeavoured to occupy 
the first place in friendship, these he thought that he ought 
to gain over [by] calumniating those who were already fore¬ 
most there [i.e. those who occupied the first place in their 
esteem]. 27. He contrived also that his soldiers should be 
obedient to him, by joining to their injustice. But he claimed 
to be honoured and respected, by making it evident that he 
could, and would, do the greatest injury. But he considered 
it an act of generosity, whenever any one withdrew from him, 
that, when availing himself of his services, he did not destroy 
him. 28. And it is possible to erroneously assert, with regard 
to him, things not really evident; but what every one is aware 
of are these: whilst still in the bloom of youth he managed to 
obtain from Aristippus,the command of the mercenaries; hut 
whilst still in the bloom of youth he became most intimate 
with Ariseus, who was a barbarian, because he delighted in 
beautiful youths; hut he himself being beardless, had, as his 
beloved friend, Tharupas, a bearded man. 29. But when his 
brother-generals were put to death, because, along with Cyrus, 
they had joined in the expedition against the king, he, although 
having done the same acts, was not executed, but, after the 
death of the other generals, having been punished by the king, 
he suffered death, not as Clearchus and the other generals, who 
had their heads cut off, which appeared to be the most expedi¬ 
tious [mode of] death, but, having been tortured alive during 
a year, like a criminal, he is said to have met with his end. 

30. But; Aeias the Arcadian, and Socrates the Achaian, 
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these two also perished; but no one either spoke in derision 
of them as dastards in war, nor censured them as regards 
friendship. And both of them were about five-and-thirty 
years of age. 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I 

1. As many things then as in the march upwards with Cyrus 
the Greeks did until the battle, and as many things as happened 
when Cyrus was dead, when the Greeks departed with Tissa- 
phernes during the truce, have been made manifest in the 
preceding narrative. 2. Now, when both the generals had 
been seized, and of the captains and soldiers, those who ac¬ 
companied them had perished, the Greeks were in very great 
perplexity, reflecting indeed that they were close to the 
residence [lit. doors] of the king, while in a circle for them in 
all directions were both many nations and cities hostile to 
them, and [that] no one was any longer likely to supply a 
market, and they were distant from Greece not less than ten 
thousand stadia, moreover, there was no guide of the route, 
and impassable rivers cut them off in the midst of their home¬ 
ward march, and the barbarians that w r ent up with Cyrus had 
also betrayed them, and they were left alone, having not even 
a single horse-soldier as an ally; so that it was evident that, 
conquering, they could slay not even one ; but of themselves, 
[if] defeated, not one man would be left. 3. Deliberating 
on these things, and being disheartened, few at the evening 
tasted food, and few kindled [any] fire, and during this night 
many did not come to their quarters [lit. arms], but they lay 
down to rest wherever each chanced to be, not being able to 
sleep through grief and a longing regret for native lands, 
parents, wives and children, whom they thought that they 
should never see again. Thus then disposed, all went to 
rest 
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4. Now there was in the army one Xenophon, an Athenian, 
who, being neither a general, nor a captain, nor a soldier, was 
accompanying it, but Proxenus, being an old friend, had sent 
for him from home, and promised, moreover, that, if he would 
come, he would render him a friend to Cyrus, whom ho said 
that ho himself considered to be more valuable to himself than 
his native land. 5. Xenophon, however, having read the 
letter, consults Socrates the Athenian about the journey. And 
Socrates, being apprehensive [lit. suspecting] that his having 
been a friend to Cyrus might be some matter of blame to him 
on tho part of the State, since Cyrus seemed to have zealously 
waged war along with the Lacedaemonians against Athens— 
advises Xenophon, having gone to Delphi, to consult the god 
about the journey. 6. But Xenophon, having gone [there], 
inquired of Apollo, [by] sacrificing and praying to which of 
the gods he should most honourably and prosperously proceed 
upon the journey which he is thinking of, and, having suc¬ 
ceeded honourably, might return in safety [lit. might be saved]. 
And Apollo told him to what gods he ought to sacrifice. 7. 
But when he returned he mentioned to Socrates the oracular 
reply. But he, having heard it, censured him because he did 
not ask this [question], first, whether it would be more ad¬ 
visable for him to go or to remain ; but he himself, having 
decided that he must go, made this inquiry, how he might 
proceed most successfully. ( Since, however, you have 
asked in this manner, it is necessary/ said he, * to do these 
things, as many as the god ordered.’ 8. Xenophon then, having 
ordered a sacrifice [causative middle : MacmichaeQ ] thus [to 
the deities] to whom the god ordered him [to sacrifice], sailed 
forth, and overtakes at Sardis Proxenus and Cyrus, now about 
to start on the upward journey ; and he was introduced to 
Cyrus. 9. And, Proxenus being eagerly desirous, Cyrus also 
was eagerly desirous that he should stay, and said that, as 
soon as ever the expedition should be at an end, he would 
immediately send him back. But the expedition was reported 
to be against the Pisidians. 

10. Accordingly, he joined the expedition, having been 
thus deceived, [but] not by Proxenus, for he was not aware 
of the attack upon the king, nor [was] any other of the 
Greeks, except Clearchus. When, however, they came to 
Cilicia, it now seemed to be evident to all that the expedi¬ 
tion was against tb* kin*- But [although] fearing the journey. 
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and being unwilling, yet, through respect both for one another 
and for Cyrus, the majority of them followed with him, of 
whom Xenophon also was one. 11. But when perplexity 
arose, he, indeed, along with the others was grieved, and was 
not able to sleep; but, having obtained slumber for a short 
time, he beheld a vision. A thunder-storm having come on, 
a thunderbolt appeared to him to fall on his father’s house, 
and [it seemed that] from this it was all lighted up. 12, 
And immediately, being greatly terrified, he rose up; and he 
considered the dream to be partly favourable, because, being 
in perplexities and dangers, he seemed to behold a great light 
from Jove ; hut partly also he was alarmed [because the dream 
seemed to him to come from Jupiter the King, and the fire 
seemed to blaze in a circle around him] lest he might not he 
able to escape from the territory of the king, but might be 
shut in on all sides by some inextricable difficulties. 

13. However, what kind of a thing it is to behold such a 
vision, it is possible to consider from what occurred after the 
dream. For these things happened. Immediately when he 
woke up, at first the idea occurs to him, ‘Why do I lie down] 
for the night advances, and with the dawn it is probable that 
the enemy will come. But if we shall fall into the power of 
the king, what preventative is there that we should not die 
insulted, after beholding the most terrible sufferings [of others], 
and after having ourselves endured the utmost severities ] 14. 

But no one is making preparation, or is taking care, how we 
shall defend ourselves; but we lie down as if it were possible 
to enjoy repose. From what state then am I looking for the 
general that will accomplish these things ] What [maturity 
of] age do I wait for to come upon myself? Assuredly, I 
shall never be older, if I this day abandon myself to the 
enemy.’ 15. Upon this he rises up, and summons together 
first the captains of Proxenus. But when they assembled he 
said : ‘ I, 0 brave captains, am neither able to sleep—just as, 
I suppose, you are not—nor to lie down any longer, seeing in 
what perplexities we are [involved]. 16. For it is evident 
that the enemy have not openly declared war against us before 
that they considered that they had prepared their own [plans] 
excellently, while no one of us takes any care in turn how we 
shall carry on the contest in the best manner possible. 17. 
And yet what can we suppose that we shall suffer, if we shall 
yield, and shall fall into the power of the king, who, having 
cut off the head and the hand of his brother, horn both from 
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tlie same mother and the same father, and already dead alsoj willin 

has impaled them? But [with regard to] us, for whom there plead 

is no guardian at hand—hut we marched against him, aa [ n fail 

intending to make him a slave instead of a king, and intend- 26. ] 

ing to slay him if we could—what must we suppose that we beard t 

shall all suffer ? 18. Would he not resort to every expedient, E u t tb 

that, having tortured us to the extreme, he may thus excite in an( j h e 

all men a dread of ever leading an army against him? But he cou ; 

everything must be done by us, in order that we shall not fall the kir 

into his power. 19. I, indeed, as long as the truce lasted, same ti 

never ceased commiserating ourselves, and considering as ev er ] 

happy the king and those with him, beholding how extensive thus : 

and what kind of a country they possessed, what abundant J y 0U UI] 

supplies, how many servants, how many cattle, and [what] were h 

gold and apparel. 20. But when, on the other hand, I re- after C 

fleeted on the [affairs] of our soldiers, that we had no share in sendin 

any of all these good things, except we purchased them, and D0 

knew that few possessed the means by which we could buy ad vane 

them, and that our oaths were now preventing us from ob- sendin 

taining supplies, otherwise than [by] purchasing them; con- provisi 

sidering these, then, I sometimes feared the truce more than other 1 

I now [fear] the war. 21. Since, however, they have put an came t 

end to the truce, their insolence also seems to me to have truce 

been put an end to, as well as our suspicion. For now all beaten 

these good things lie in the midst [of the arena], as prizes for I thir 

whichever of us may be the better men; and the umpires of the a n w h 

contest are the gods, who will be on our side, as is natural. 22. u8 to 

For, indeed, these have perjured themselves; but we, although d 0 y 0I 

beholding many good things, have firmly refrained from me 0 

them, on account of the oaths to the gods. So that it appears the sai 

to me that it is permitted to us to advance to the contest with his ca j 

far greater courage than [it is permitted] to them. 23. And, him as 

besides, we have bodies more fit than theirs to bear both heat, his na 

and cold, and labour, and, with the [assistance of the] gods, suc h [ 

we possess more courageous souls ; and the enemy will be more J phalia 

exposed to wounds and death than we [are], if the gods, as r either 

before, grant us the victory. 24. But—for perhaps others s i nce 

also are reflecting on these things—by the gods, let us not wait his et 

for others to come to us, encouraging us to the most glorious expell 

deeds, but let us begin by urging others also to [such] valour. there 

Prove yourselves to be the bravest of captains, and more where 

worthy of leading the army than the leaders [themselves]. but wl 

25. And I, also, if you choose to make a start for this, am the ca 
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willing to follow you; but if you appoint me to lead, I do not 
plead ray youth as an excuse, but I consider that I am now 
in full vigour so as to repel misfortunes from myself. 

26. He, indeed,uttered these words; and the captains, having 
heard these things, all invited [lit. ordered] him to lead them. 
But there was a certain Apollonides, Boeotian in his dialect, 
and he said, ‘ that this man only talked absurdly, wbo says that 
he could gain safety by any other means than by persuading 
the king, if he could accomplish that [purpose];’ and at the 
same time he began to enumerate the difficulties. 27. How¬ 
ever, Xenophon, interrupting him while yet speaking, said 
thus : * 0 most wonderful man ! neither seeing, indeed, do 
you understand, nor hearing, do you remember. And yet you 
were in the same condition with these men, when the kiug, 
after Cyrus had died, having been greatly elated at this event, 
sending, ordered us to surrender our arms. 28. But when 
we, not surrendering them, but putting on our armour and 
advancing, encamped beside him, what things did he not do, 
sending ambassadors, and soliciting a truce, and supplying 
provisions until he secured a truce? 29. But when, on the 
other hand, the generals and captains, just as you recommend, 
came to a conference with them, without arms, relying on the 
truce, are they not now the miserable men, having been 
beaten, goaded, and insulted, unable even to die, although, 
I think, greatly longing for this [i.e. death] ? Knowing 
all which things, do you still assert that those exhorting 
ns to defend ourselves are [only] talking nonsense? And 
do you urge us to go again, and try to persuade us ? 30. To 

me, 0 men, it seems proper both not to admit this fellow to 
the same position with ourselves, but that, depriving him of 
his captaincy, and placing baggage upon him, we should use 
him as a man of that description. Bor this man disgraces both 
his native land and all Greece, because, being a Greek, he is 
such [a degraded character].’ 31. Then Agasias the Stym- 

phalian, having continued [the discourse], said, ‘But nothing, 
either of Boeotia or of Greece, at all belongs to this man, 
since I have perceived him, like a Lydian, having both 
his ears bored.’ And so it was. 32. Accordingly, they 
expelled him. But the others, going along the ranks, wherever 
there was a general surviving, summoned the general, and 
where he was missing [lit. had gone off], the lieutenant-general; 
but wherever again a captain was surviving, [they summoned] 
the captain. 33. So when all were assembled, they sat down 
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in front of the quarters [lit. arms], and both the commanders 
and the captains that had assembled were about a hundred. 

Eut when these things took place it was nearly midnight. 

34. Then Hieronymus, an Elaean, being the oldest of the 
captains of Proxenus, began to speak thus : * To us, 0 men, 
generals and captains, observing present circumstances, it has 
seemed right both that we ourselves should come together, 
and that we should summon you, that, if we may be able, 
we may resolve upon some beneficial plan. Eut do you 
also/ said he, *0 Xenophon, state what you stated to us 
also/ 

35. After this Xenophon speaks these things : 1 Assuredly i 
we all know these facts, that the king and Tissaphernes have 
seized of us those whom they could, and it is evident that 
they are forming designs against the others that they may put 
us to death, if they can. Eut, I think, every exertion must 
be made by us, that we may not fall into the power of the 
barbarians, but more so, if we can, [that] they [may fall] into 
our power. 36. Ee well assured, then, that ye being as many 
as have now assembled, occupy a most critical position [or, 
have a most important opportunity]. For all these soldiers 
look up to you, and if they see you disheartened, all will be¬ 
come cowards; but if you evidently show yourselves as , 

making preparations against the enemy and encourage the 
others, be well assured that they will follow you, and will 
strive to imitate you. 37. Eut, perhaps, it is right also that 
you should be in some measure superior to them; for ye are 
generals, and taxiarchs, and captains, and when peace pre¬ 
vailed, you had the advantage over them both in money and 
in honours ; and now, therefore, when there is war, it is neces¬ 
sary that you should think it right that both you yourselves 
should be better than the multitude, and that for these you 
should take the lead in council and in toil, if it be at all need¬ 
ful. 38. And now, indeed, in the first place, I think that 
you would greatly assist the army if you take care that, a? 
soon as possible, generals and captains may be appointed 
instead of those that have perished. For, without leaders, 
nothing either honourable or good can be done, so as to speak 
comprehensively, anywhere, but in warlike affairs, assuredly 
not at all. For good discipline is acknowledged [lit. seems] 
to preserve, but want of discipline has already destroyed 
many. 39. Eut when you shall have appointed the com¬ 
manders as many as it is expedient, if you would also assemble 
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and encourage the other soldiers, I think that you would act 
in every respect wisely [lit. in season]. 

40. For now, perchance, you too have observed how 
dejectedly they came to the [place of] arms, and how de¬ 
jectedly to their posts; so that, matters being in this con¬ 
dition, I know not for what purpose any one could employ 
them, whether it might be requisite at all by night or by day 
also. 41. But if any one shall influence their minds so that 
they shall contemplate not only this, what they shall suffer, 
but also what they shall do, they will be much more cheerful. 
42. For, doubtless, you know that it is neither [superior] 
numbers nor strength that gains victories in war, but which¬ 
ever party with the [assistance of the] gods, more courageous 
in their souls, advance against their enemies, their opponents, 
usually, do not await their assault [lit. them]. 43. For my 
own part, 0 men, I have observed this also, that as many as, 
in warlike affairs, endeavour to save their lives [lit. to live] 
by any means, they, indeed, generally die wretchedly and 
disgracefully; but as many as are convinced that death is 
the common and necessary lot for all men, and yet contend 
about dying honourably, in some way or other, I see these 
men more frequently [lit. the rather] arriving at old age, 
and, as long as they live, passing their lives more happily. 
44. Which things it is right that we now fully understanding 
—for we are in such a dangerous crisis—should both be brave 
men ourselves and should exhort the rest/ He then, having 
spoken these words, left off. 

45. Then after him Cheirisophus said: ‘Well, formerly, 
indeed, 0 Xenophon, I knew you only so far as that I heard 
you were an Athenian, but now I both commend you for the 
things which you both assert and perform, and I would wish 
tliat as many men as possible should be such as [you are], for 
this would be a universal [lit. common] advantage. 46. And 
now/ said he, 4 let us not delay, but, going away, do ye that 
need them at once select your generals, and having selected 
them, come into the midst of the encampment and bring 
those that have been selected: then we will call together 
there the other soldiers ; and/ said he, ‘ let also Tolmides, the 
herald, attend ns/ 47. And at the same time, having spoken 
these words, he stood up, in order that the necessary pro¬ 
ceedings might not be delayed, but might be accomplished. 
After this there were selected as generals : instead of Clear- 
chus, Timasion the Dardanian; and instead of Socrates, 
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Xanthicles the Achaean ; and instead of Agias the Arcadian, 
Cleanor of Orchomenus ; and instead of Menon, Philesiua 
the Achaean; and instead of Proxenus, Xenophon the 
Athenian, 


CHAPTER IL 

1. Put day was nearly dawning when they were selected 
and the leaders came into the midst, and it seemed advisable t 
to them, having stationed advanced guards, to call together 
the soldiers. But when the rest of the soldiers also had 
assembled, firstly, Cheirisophus the Lacedaemonian rose up and 
spoke to this effect; 2. ‘ 0 brave soldiers, our present circum¬ 
stances are indeed disastrous, since we have been deprived of 
such brave [lit. men] generals, and captains, and soldiers; and 
moreover, also, Ariscus and his followers, previously our allies-, 
have betrayed us. 3. But, nevertheless, it is necessary both 
that you should come forth as valiant men out of the present 
dangers, and not submit: but rather try how, if indeed we are 
able, nobly victorious, we may rescue ourselves; but if not, that 
we may, at least, perish nobly, and may never while living fall 
into the hands of the enemy. For I think that we would [then] 
suffer such [tortures] as may the gods inflict upon our enemies/ 

4. Next after him, Cleanor the Orchomenian roso up and 
spoke thus: ‘ Indeed, 0 fellow-soldiers, you see the perjury 
and profanity of the king, and you see the treachery of 
Tissaphernes, who, professing that he would be a neighbour 
to Greece, and would deem it the highest privilege to save us, 
and himself having sworn to us on these conditions—he him¬ 
self having pledged his right hand—that very same man, 
deceiving us, has seized upon our generals, and did not revere 
even Jupiter, the protector of guests ; but being even a partici- 
pator of the same table with Clearchus, having deluded them 
by these very [professions], has destined these men. 5. But 
Ariscus, whom we wished to appoint as king, [to whom] we 
gave, and [from whom] we received, pledges of faith, that we 
would not betray one another, he also, neither fearing the 
gods nor revering Cyrus when dead, although particularly 
honoured by Cyrus while living, now deserting to his most 
deadly enemies, endeavours to destroy us, the friends of 
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Cyrus. May the gods, indeed, punish these men ! But it is 
necessary that we, seeing these things, should never again be 
deceived by those men, but that, fighting as bravely as we 
can, we may endure whatever may seem right to the gods.’ 

7. After this, Xenophon rises up, accoutred for war as 
splendidly as he could [be], thinkingboth that if the gods would 
give him victory, that the most splendid equipment was be¬ 
coming for victory, or if it would be necessary for him to die, 
that it was right that, having thought himself worthy of the 
most splendid equipments, in these he should meet his end; 
but he commenced his speech thus : 

8. ‘ Cleanor indeed mentions both the false swearing and 
the breach of faith on the part of the barbarians, and you, I 
think, also know it. If, therefore, we determine to he again on 
friendly terms with them [lit. to go on in the way of friend¬ 
ship], it is necessary for us to feel much disheartened, seeing 
also our generals, who, through confidence, trusted themselves 
into their hands, what they have suffered. If, however, we 
purpose, by force of arms, to inflict vengeance on them for what 
they have done, and for the remaining time to go through every 
act of war against them, with the assistance of the gods, there 
are for us many and excellent hopes of safety.’ 9. Xow, as he 
was saying this, some one sneezes, but the soldiers, having 
heard it, all with one accord worshipped the god ; and Xeno¬ 
phon said, 1 It seems advisable to me, 0 soldiers, since, while 
we were speaking concerning safety, an omen from Jupiter the 
Preserver has appeared, to vow that we will offer a thanks¬ 
giving sacrifice for safety, wherever first we may arrive at a 
friendly country, and that we should at the same vow to 
sacrifice to the other gods according as we are able. And, to 
whomsoever these things seem advisable,’ said he, 1 let him 
hold up his hand.’ And all held up their hands. After this 
they made vows, and sang a paean. And when the ceremonies 
of the gods were duly performed, he began again thus : 10. * I 
happened to be saying, that there were for us many and excel¬ 
lent hopes of safety. For, in the first place, we firmly observe 
our oaths to the gods, hut our enemies have both perjured 
themselves, and have broken the truce and their oaths. 
Matters being thus, it is natural that there should be opposed 
to our enemies and as allies to us, the gods, who are able 
to speedily render the mighty humble, and even though they 
tiay be in dangers, to easily save the humble, whenever they 
please. 11. But, next; for I will remind you of the dangers 
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of our ancestors also, that you may know [how] it, is both 
incumbent on you to be brave, and [how] the brave, with 
the aid of the gods, are saved even out of the most desperate 
dangers. For, when the Persians and their allies [lit. those 
with them] came with a numerous host, as if about to anni¬ 
hilate Athens, the Athenians, having dared to resist them, 
conquered them. 12. And, having vowed to Diana, that as 
many as ever of the enemy they might slay, so many goats 
would they sacrifice to the goddess, when they were not able 
to find a sufficient number, it seemed good to them to sacrifice 
five hundred yearly, and still they even now [continue to] 
sacrifice them to pay off their vow [avo — Macmichael]. 

13. ‘Again, when Xerxes afterwards, having collected his 
countless armament, came against Greece, then also our 
ancestors conquered the ancestors of these men both by 
land and by sea. As proofs of which deeds it is possible to 
see the trophie^, but the strongest evidence is the freedom 
of those cities in which you were born and reared; for 
you pay homage to no man as your master, but to the gods 
alone. Prom such ancestors are ye descended. 14. And, 
indeed, I will not say this, that you disgrace them; for not 
many days have yet elapsed since, drawn up against these 
men, the descendants of those [former Persians], with the 
assistance of the gods, you defeated men many times more 
numerous than yourselves. 15. And then, indeed, ye were 
valiant men with regard to the dominion of Cyrus ; but now, 
when the contest is for your own preservation, it surely becomes 
you to be both more valiant and more zealous. 16. And, in- 
deed* it becomes you now to be more courageous against the 
enemy. For then, indeed, having no experience of them, and 
seeing their countless multitudes, nevertheless, with the spirit 
of your fathers, you dared to advance against them ; but now, 
when you already possess experience with regard to them, that, 
although being many times more numerous than yourselves, 
they do not wish to await your onset, how can it become you 
any longer to fear them ? 17. Do not, however, imagine that 
you have a disadvantage in this [lit. that you have the worse 
in this], if soldiers of Cyrus formerly marshalled along with 
us have now deserted us; for these are even still more 
dastardly than those who were defeated by us ; for, at all 
ivents, forsaking us, they fled to them. Now, it is far better 
X) see men inclined to commence a flight, drawn up along 
with the enemy, rather than in your ranka 
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18. 4 But if, besides, any one among you is despondent^ 
because we have no horse-soldiers, while many are present to 
the enemy, reflect that those ten thousand horse-soldiers aro 
nothing else than ten thousand men, for no one has ever yet 
died [from] being bitten or kicked by a horse in combat; hut 
the men are those who accomplish whatever is done in battles. 

19. 4 Are we not, therefore, upon a much safer support than 
the horsemen'? For they hang upon horses, fearing not only 
us, but also the falling-off; while we, firmly standing upon the 
earth, will strike much more vigorously if any one may attack 
us, and we shall far more easily hit the mark we aim at [Ut. 
wish]. And in one respect only horsemen excel ns; it is 
safer for them to fly than [it is] for us. 20. But if, indeed, 
you are of good courage with regard to battles, but are dis¬ 
heartened with regard to this, that Tissaphernes will no 
longer guide us, nor will the king supply a market, consider 
whether it is better to have as a guide Tissaphernes, who is 
evidently plotting against us, or whatever men we, having 
fixed on, may order to guide us; who shall know that if they 
commit any error with regard to us, they will commit an error 
with regard to their own lives and persons. 21. And whether 
is it better to purchase provisions from the market which they 
afforded, small measures for much money—and we too no 
longer having even this [money]—or ourselves to take them, 
if we conquer, making use of whatever measure each man 
may wish. 

22. ‘ But, however, if you know these things, that thus 
matters would be better, but consider that the rivers are an 
insuperable difficulty, and think that you were greatly deceived 
in having crossed them, consider whether, after all, the bar¬ 
barians have not done this most foolishly. For all rivers, 
if even afar from their sources they are impassable, become 
fordable to those advancing to their sources, wetting not even 
the knee. 23. But if neither the rivers shall vary [in depth], 
and no one shall appear as a guide, not even under those cir¬ 
cumstances [lit thus], ought we to become desponding. For 
we know of Mysians, whom we should not pronounce to be 
more valiant than ourselves, who, against the will of the king, 
in the country of the king, dwell in cities both numerous, 
and flourishing, and great; and we know the same of the 
Pisidians ; hut we ourselves have seen the Lyeaonians, how 
that, having taken possession of the fortified places in the 
plains, they reap the fruits of his country. 24. Now, I, for 
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my part, should assert that we ought not to have let it he seen 1 
as yet that we have started homewards, hut to get ready a 3 if 
about to establish a new settlement somewhere about this spot. 

‘ For I know that, even to the Mysians, the king would give 
many guides and many hostages also, to send them away 
without treachery; yes, he would convey them on their 
journey, even if they wished to depart in four-horsed chariots. 

And for us, indeed, I know that thrice gladly he would do 
this, if he saw us making preparations to remain. 25. But, 
however, I am afraid lest, if we should once learn to live in¬ 
dolently, and to pass our lives amid abundance, and to asso¬ 
ciate with the lovely and splendid women and virgins both of 
the Medes and Persians, like the lotus-eaters, we should forget 
our homeward march. 26. It seems to me, therefore, to be 
both natural and just, in the first place, to endeavour to come 
to Greece, and to our relatives, and to make it plain to the 
Greeks that they voluntarily suffer privation, whilst it is pos¬ 
sible for them, conveying hither those who at home in poverty 
hold the rank of citizens, to behold them enriched. For, 
truly, 0 men, it is evident that all these advantages belong to 
the victors. 27. But it is necessary to mention this, how we 
should both march as safely as possible, and if it be necessary 
to fight, [how] we should fight to the best advantage. First, 
then, it seems proper to me/ said he, Ho burn the wagons 
which we have, in order that our cattle may not embarrass our 
line of march [lit. lead the army], but that we may go wherever 
it may be beneficial for the army; and secondly, that we 
should also burn our tents. For these, again, cause us trouble 
in carrying, and will benefit us in no respect, either as regards 
fighting or procuring supplies. 

28. ‘ Moreover, let us also get rid of all our superfluous 
baggage, except what we have on account of war, or food, or 
drink, that as many of us as possible may bo in arms, and a3 
few as possible may be baggage-carriers. For you are aware 
that all the effects of the conquered are taken from them; \ 

hut if we are the conquerors, we may regard our enemies also 
as our baggage-carriers. 29. It remains that I should state what 
I consider to he the most important point. For you see that 
the enemy did not dare to openly make war against us, until 
they had seized our generals, thinking, whilst there were com¬ 
manders and whilst we were obedient, that we should be able to 
be superior to them in war; but having seized our leaders, they 
thought that we should be destroyed by anarchy and want of 
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discipline. 30. It is necessary, then, that onr present leaders 
should be much more cautious than the former ones, and 
that the men commanded [by them] should now be far more 
orderly and obedient to their officers now than before. 
31. But should any one disobey—if you shall'pass a resolu¬ 
tion that such of you as happen to meet him, in conjunction 
with his commander, shall punish him, thus the enemy will 
have been most of all disappointed; for on that day they would 
behold, instead of one, ten thousand Clearehuses, who will 
not allow any one to be disobedient [or, a coward], 32. But, 
indeed, it is now time to finish my speech, for, perhaps, the 
enemy will be present here immediately. To whomsoever, 
therefore, these suggestions appear to be advantageous, let 
him sanction them as speedily as possible, that they may be 
accomplished by being put into execution, but if any one 
know a better course than to act in this way, let even a private 
soldier have the boldness [lit dare] to instruct us, for we all 
require common security.’ 

33. After these matters Cheirisophus said : ‘ Now, indeed, 
if there be need of any other proposal in addition to those 
which Xenophon has stated, it will he possible for us to put 
these into execution immediately, but, with regard to what 
he has now spoken, it appears to me to be the best to vote as 
speedily as possible; and to whomsoever these proposals ap¬ 
pear right, let him hold up his hand.’ All held up their hands. 
34. But Xenophon, having stood up again, said : ‘ Comrades, 
listen to those contingencies which it seems right to me to 
expect. It is evideut that we must march where we shall 
have provisions. Now I hear that there are flourishing [lit 
beautiful] villages, distant not more than twenty stadia. 35. 
Therefore, we should not wonder if the enemy—-just as 
cowardly dogs both pursue those that pass by and bite them, 
if they can, hut fly from those pursuing— if, I say, these 
very enemies should pursue us when departing. 36. Perhaps, 
therefore,it is more safe for us to march, having formed a hollow 
square of the heavy-armed soldiers, in order that the baggage- 
animals and the numerous rabble [i.e. the camp-followers] 
may be iu greater security. If, therefore, it were now de¬ 
clared who ought to lead the square and to arrange the van, 
and who ought to be over either wing, and who ought to 
guard the rear whenever the enemy approach, there would 
be no need that we should he deliberating, but we could at 
oace make use of our troops already marshalled. 37. If, then, 
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any other person sees any better plan, let it be otherwise; 
but, if not, let Cheirisophus lead [the van], since he also is a 
Lacedaemonian, and let two of the senior [officers], as 
generals, take charge of each of the wings ; and let us, the 
junior [officers], both myself and Timasion, for the present, 
guard the rear. 38. But, for the future, while trying this 
arrangement, from time to time [lit. always] we will decide 
what may seem best to be done. But if any one perceive any 
better plan let him state it.* But, when no one spoke against 
it, he said : * To whomsoever these plans appeared advisable, 
let him hold up his hand.’ These plans appeared good to 
them. 39. ‘ Wherefore now/ said he, ‘ it is our business to 
go and fulfil what has been decided on; and whoever of you 
is anxious to see his relatives, let him bear in mind that he 
must be a valiant man, for it is not permitted him attain 
this object by any other means; and whoever is anxious to 
live, let him endeavour to conquer, for it belongs to con¬ 
querors to slay, but it is [the lot] of the vanquished to die. 
And if any one also desires wealth, let him endeavour to con¬ 
quer, for it is [the right] of victors both to secure their own 
property and to seize on that of the vanquished.' 


CHAPTER IIL 

1. These things having been said, they stood up, and, having 
gone away, they began to burn both the wagons and the 
tents; and, of the superabundant things, whatever any one 
needed they shared with one another, and they cast all the 
rest into the fire. Having performed these matters they 
breakfasted. But while they were having breakfast, Mithri- 
dates comes with about thirty horsemen, and, having sum¬ 
moned the generals within hearing, he speaks thus : 2. * I, 0 
Grecian warriors, was both faithful to Cyrus, as you know, 
and I am now friendly to you, and I am living here in 
great uneasiness [lit. fear]. If, therefore, I saw you con¬ 
triving some safe plan [or, means of safety] I would come 
to you, having also all my followers. Tell then/ said he, 
to rue what you have ia view, as both to ft friend and a 
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well-wisher and one willing to make this march in common 
along with you.* 3. It seemed right to the generals [after] 
having consulted together, to give this reply, and Cheiri- 
sophus spoke it: 4 It is determined by us, if, indeed, any one 
permits us to march homewards, to proceed through the country 
doing as little injury as we can, but if any one should ob¬ 
struct our march, to fight it out with him as vigorously as we 
can/ 4. After this Mitkridates attempted to point out how 
impracticable it was for them to be saved, the king being 
unwilling. Then indeed it became known that he had 
been treacherously sent, for one of Tissaphernes’ friends also 
followed him to secure [lit. for the sake of] his fidelity. 
5. And after this it appeared to the generals to be more ad¬ 
visable to pass a resolution that the war should be conducted 
without heralds as long as they were in the enemy’s country, 
for, coming up, they began to bribe the soldiers, and they 
bad already bribed at least one captaiD, Xicarchus, an 
Arcadian, and he went off, departing by night with about 
twenty men. 6. After this, having finished their break¬ 
fast, and having passed over the river Zabatus, they marched, 
marshalled in battle array, having the baggage-animals and the 
camp-followers [lit. crowd] in the centre. And when they 
had not gone forward far, Mithridates again appears, having 
about two hundred horsemen, and bowmen, and slingers, to 
the number of] four hundred, very lightly armed and active, 
and he was coming up close to the Greeks, as if he were a 
friend. 7, But when they came near, suddenly some of them, 
both horsemen and infantry, let fly arrows, and others used 
their slings and wounded [our men]. But the rear-guard of the 
Greeks suffered severely, but inflicted no injury in return, for 
both the Cretans shot to a less distance than the Persians, and 
at the same time, being lightly-armed, had retired behind the 
heavy-armed men ; and the javelin-men also hurled their javo 
lins too short a distance to reach the slingers. 8. Upon this it 
seemed good to Xenophon that there should be a pursuit. And 
those of the heavy-armed and of the targeteers that along with 
him happened to he guarding the rear, gave chase, but, when 
pursuing, they overtook none of the enemies. 9. For the 
Greeks had no cavalry, nor were the infantry able, within a 
short space, to overtake the Persian infantry, which began to 
fly at a long distance, for it was impossible to pursue them 
fax away from the remainder of the army. 10. Eut the 
barbarian cavalry, even when in flight, at the same tiaae 
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wounded [our men],aiming behind from their horses; and as far 
as the Greeks gained on them in pursuit, so far wa,s it neces¬ 
sary again to retreat fighting. 11. So that during the whole 
day they proceeded not more than five and twenty stadia, 
hut in the [course of the] afternoon they reached the villages. 
There then again despondency arose. And Cheirisophus and 
the eldest of the commanders censured Xenophon, because he 
had pursued far from the phalanx, and had both endangered 
himself and was not the more able to injure the enemy. 

12. But Xenophon, hearing them, said, ‘That they justly 
censured him, and that the result bore them testimony. But/ 
said he, c I was obliged to pursue, when I saw that we our¬ 
selves were suffering severely [by] staying [at our posts], and 
that we were able to effect nothing in return. 13. But, since 
we pursued/ said he, ‘ you speak truly, for we were in no 
degree more able to injure the enemy, and we withdrew with 
much difficulty. 14-. Thanks to the gods, then, that they 
did not come with their full strength, but [only] with a few, so 
that they did not injure us greatly, but have shown us what 
we require.’ 15. ‘ Tor now indeed the enemies shoot their 
arrows and slings from a distance so great that the Cretans 
are unable to shoot against them, nor can the hurlers from 
the hand reach them. And when we pursue them, it is 
not feasible to pursue a long distance from the army; 
and, in a short space, not even though he be very swift, could 
afoot-soldier overtake a foot-soldier starting at the distance of 
a bow-shot. 16. If, then, we purpose to repel these, so that 
they may he unahle to injure us while marching, there ia 
immediate need both of slingers and of horse-soldiers. But I 
hear that there are in the army Bhodians, the greater part of 
whom understand the way to sling, and their missile carries 
twice the distance of the Persian slings. 17. Por the latter, 
through slinging with large stones, reach to a short distance, 
but the Bhodians understand the way to make use of leaden 
bullets also. 18. If, therefore, we ascertain which of them 
have slings, and to each one of these give money for them, 
and pay other money to the person willing to plait [or, 
twist others, and find some other immunity [or, exemption 
instead of pay] for the man willing to sling in the place as¬ 
signed to him, perhaps some who are able to serve us will pre¬ 
sent themselves [lit. may appear]. 19. And I see also that 
there are horses in the army, some of them with me, and others 
left behind by Clearchua, and several other horses taken from 
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the enemy conveying the baggage. If then, when we have 
selected all these, we give in exchange for them beasts of bur¬ 
den, and equip the horses for horse-soldiers, perhaps, even 
these may, to some extent, injure the retreating enemy/ 20. 
These plans seemed good; and on that same night slingera 
were collected to [the number of] two hundred, and, on the 
following day, horses and horsemen, about fifty in number, 
were declared serviceable, and horsemens’ cloaks and breast¬ 
plates were provided for them; and Lycius, son of Poly¬ 
stratus, an Athenian, was appointed as commander of the 
cavalry. 


CHAPTER V?. 

1. And having halted for this day, oa the following one they 
marched forward, having risen earlier, for it was necessary 
that they should cross a ravine, at which they feared lest the 
enemy might attack them when crossing. 2. But when they 
had crossed it, Mithridates appears to them again, having a 
thousand horsemen, and archers, and slingers amounting to 
four thousand; for he had asked Tissaphernes for so many, 
and had received them, having promised, if he received these, 
to hand over the Greeks to him, dispersing them ; because 
that in his previous onslaught, having only a few soldiers, 
he had suffered no loss, and considered that he had inflicted 
much injury. 

3. And when the Greeks, having passed over, were about 
eight stadia distant from the ravine, Mithridates also passed 
over, having bis troops [lit. the force], blow orders had been 
given both [to those] of the targeteers and of the heavy-armed 
men, whom it behoved to pursue, and it had been enjoined on 
the cavalry to pursue boldly, since a sufficient force would 
follow close after them. 4. But when Mithridates had over¬ 
taken them, and [the missiles from] the slings and the arrows 
were reaching them, [the trumpeter] gave the signal to the 
Greeks with his trumpet, and immediately those to whoa 
directions had been given rushed on together, and the horse¬ 
men charged, and the enemy did not await the onset, hut fled 
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to the ravine. 5. And in this pursuit, on the barbarians* side* 
both many of their infantry were slain, and of their cavalry 
about eighteen were taken prisoners [lit. alive] in the ravine; 
but the Greeks of their own accord mutilated the dead, in order 
that it might be as fearful as possible for the enemy to look upon. 

6. And the enemy, having sustained this loss, went away ; 
but the Greeks, marching safely during the remainder of 
that day, came to the river Tigris. 7. There was a deserted 
city of large extent, and its name was Larissa; but, in 
ancient times, the Medes inhabited it : the breadth of its 
wall was five-and-twenty feet, and the height one hundred, 
and the circumference of the circle two paxasangs, and it was 
built with bricks made of clay, but there was underneath a 
foundation of stone, in height twenty ;feet. 8. The king 
of the Persians besieging this [city], when the Persians took 
the empire from the Medes was by no means able to take 
it; but the sun, drawing a cloud over bis disc [ or , the city], 
remained obscure; [or, but a cloud having covered the 
sun, hid it from view], until the men deserted the city, and 
thus it was captured. 9. Near this city was a pyramid of 
stone; its width was one hundred feet, but its height two 
hundred feet. Upon this there were many of the barbarians, 
who had fled from the adjacent villages. 

10. Thence they advanced one day’s journey, six parasangs, 
to a deserted fortress of large extent, situated near a city, but 
the name of the city was Mespila; and Medes formerly in¬ 
habited it. But the foundation was of polished stone, full of 
shells [or, petrifactions], fifty feet in breadth, and fifty [feet] 
in height. 11. And upon this had been built a brick wall, 
in breadth fifty feet, and in height one hundred; and the cir¬ 
cuit of the enclosure was six parasangs. To this place Media, 
a wife of the king, is said to have retreated for refuge, when 
the Medes were losing the empire by means of the Persians. 
12. But the king of the Persians, investing this city, was not 
able to capture it either by starvation [lit. time] or by assault; 
but Zeus struck the inhabitants with a sudden panic [lit 
makes them thunderstruck], and thus it was captured. 

13. Thence they proceeded one day’s march, four parasangs. 
But on this day’s march, Tissaphernes appeared, having the 
cavalry which he himself led [lit. came having], and also the 
force of Orontes, who had married the daughter of the king, 
and those barbarian troops with which [lit. having which] 
Cyrus had marched up, and those with which the brother of 
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the king brought aid to the king; and, besides these, as many 
soldiers as the king had given to him, so that his army seemed 
[to be] very numerous. 14. But when he came near, sta¬ 
tioning some of his companies in the rear, he retained them 
there, but leading others against the flanks, he did not ven¬ 
ture to make a charge, nor did he wish to risk the danger; 
but he ordered them to sling and to let fly their arrows. 
15. But when the Rhodians, dispersed amongst the ranks, 
slung, and the Scythian bowmen discharged their arrows, and 
no one missed his man (for, even if he earnestly wished ti 
do so, it was not easy), both Tissaphernes very speedily began 
to retire out of the reach of the missiles, and the other troops 
also retired. 16. And during the remainder of that day the 
one party marched forward, while the other followed; and 
the barbarians no longer injured them by skirmishing, for the 
Rhodians slung to a greater distance than the Peisians, and 
teven] than most bowmen. 17. Now the Persian bows are 
large, so that as many of their arrows as were taken, were 
useful to the Cretans; and they continued to use the arrows 
sf the enemies, and [by] discharging them upwards, they 
practised to shoot to a long distance. And numerous bow¬ 
strings also were found in the villages, and lead, so that they 
used them for the slings. 

18. And on that day, when the Greeks were encamping, 
having met with some villages, the barbarians departed, 
having the worst of it in that skirmish; but the Greeks re¬ 
mained there the next day and procured supplies, for there 
was much corn in the villages. But on the next day, they 
proceeded through the plain, and Tissaphernes followed, 
skirmishing. 19. Then indeed the Greeks discovered that an 
equal-sided rectangle [i.e. a square] was a bad disposition when 
enemies were following. Por it must necessarily happen, if 
the extremities of the parallelogram should bend towards 
each other, either the road being rather narrow, or a hill, or 
a bridge compelling them [to do so], that the heavy-armed 
men must be forced out of the ranks and must march in 
bad order, being at the same time crowded together, and also 
brought into disorder. 20. But when, on the other hand, the 
wings should separate, there was a necessity that the troops, 
previously forced out, should now be too much separated, 
and that •' the space between the flanks should become 
empty’ [Macmichael and Hutchinson; or, that the centre 
nhould become destitute of the wings], and that the troops 
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labouring under these [disadvantages] should become dis¬ 
couraged when the enemy were following. And whenever 
it might be necessary to pass over a bridge, or any other 
crossing-place, each man made haste, wishing to be the first 
over, and there was a good opportunity of attack for the enemy. 

21. But when the generals discovered this they formed six 
divisions of a hundred men each, and placed captains over 
them, and others as commanders of fifty, and others as com¬ 
manders of twenty-five. But these captains, marching on 
whenever the flanks were drawn in towards each other, 
remained in the rear, so as not to crowd the flanks, and after¬ 
wards they brought on their own men outside the wings. 
22. And whenever the sides of the square opened, they filled 
up the interval, if indeed the vacant space was rather narrow, 
by companies, and if broader, by fifties ; but if very broad, by 
the twenty-fives, so that the centre was always full. 23. But if 
it were necessary to pass over any ford [lit. place of crossing or 
bridge, they were not thrown into confusion, but the captains 
passed over in their turn, and if anything were wanted at 
any point of the army [rSjj <pa\ayyoz, depending on a-ou, 
Macmichael and Kruger; or, if anywhere there was necessity 
for having the phalanx], these were ready at hand. In this 
manner they proceeded for four days’ march. 

24. But when they were advancing on the fifth day’s march, 
they saw a kind of palace, and many villages around it, and 
the way to this place lying among high hills, which reached 
down from the mountain, under which there was a village; 
and the Greeks indeed gladly saw the hills, as was natural, 
the enemy being cavalry. 25. But when, proceeding from 
the plain, they had gone up to the [summit of the] first hill, 
and were descending so that they might go up to the next, 
then the barbarians came up with them, and from the high 
ground they hurled missiles down the steep slope, and slung, 
and discharged arrows, [being compelled to do so] by lashes. 
26. And they wounded several, and overcame the light-armed 
Greeks, and shut them up within the heavy-armed, so that 
during this day both the slingers and the archers were entirely 
useless, being mixed with the crowd. 27. And when the 
Greeks, being hard-pressed, attempted to pursue, they arrive 
at the summit slowly, as being heavy-armed, while the enemy 
quickly sprang up [the steep ascent]. 

28. And again, whenever they would go back to the re- 
mainder of the army, they experienced the same things, and on 
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the second hill the same things occurred, so that it was resolved 
upon by them not to advance the soldiers from the third hill, 
until they had marched up to the mountain targeteers from 
the right side of the square. 29. And when these men got 
above the enemy who were following, the enemy no longer 
rushed against them when coming down, fearing lest they 
might be cut off, and lest the enemy should be on both 
sides of them. 30. And marching thus for the remainder 
of the day, some by the route along the hills, and others 
advancing abreast of them along the mountains, they arrived 
at the villages, and appointed eight surgeons, for the wounded 
were numerous. 

31. There they remained three days, both on account of 
the wounded, and [because] at the same time they obtained 
abundant supplies, w'heaten flour, wine, and much barley, 
that had been got together for the horses. But these [sup¬ 
plies] had been collected for the satrap of the district. But 
on the fourth day they descend into the plain. 32. But 
when Tissaphernes, along with his force, had overtook them, 
necessity instructed them to encamp where first they saw a 
village, and not to march on any longer fighting, for many 
were disabled, both the ones wounded, and the ones carrying 
them, and the ones who had taken the arms of the men 
carrying them. 33. But when they had encamped, and the 
barbarians, coming up to the village, endeavoured to skirmish 
with them, the Greeks were much superior. Bor the fact 
of sallying forth from their quarters and repulsing the enemy, 
was very different from fighting, when on the march, with the 
enemy attacking them. 34. And when it was now evening, 
it was time for the enemy to go away ; for the barbarians 
used to encamp never less than sixty stadia from the Grecian 
army, fearing lest the Greeks should attack them by night. 
35. Bor a Persian army is at a disadvantage at night. Bor 
their horses are tethered, and are, for the most part, tied up 
by the feet, for the sake of their not running away, [as 
they would] if they were let loose ; and if any alarm should 
arise, it is necessary for the Persian soldier to saddle his horse, 
and it is necessary to bridle him, and that having put on 
his armour he should mount his horse. But all these things 
are troublesome to perform at night, and when an alarm occurs. 
On account of this, they used to encamp at a distance from 
the Greeks. 

36. But when the Greeks saw that they wished to go 
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away, and were passing the order through the ranks, [the 
herald] proclaimed to the Greeks, within hearing of the 
enemy, to collect their baggage. And for a considerable 
time, the barbarians desisted from their departure, but when 
it was becoming late, they went away; for it did not appear 
advantageous to them to march by night, and [merely] to 
reach their encampment. 37. But when the Greeks saw that 
they had now evidently departed, they also, packing up, set 
out, and passed over as much as sixty stadia, and so great a 
distance becomes placed between the armies, that the enemy 
did not appear on the next day, nor on the third day; but 
on the fourth day, the barbarians having advanced by night, i 
seize a post on the right [of the Greeks], where the Greeks 
intended to pass, the ridge of a mountain, below which was 
the descent into the plain. 38. But when Cheirisophus saw 
the mountain ridge previously occupied, he summons Xeno¬ 
phon from the rear, and orders him, having taken the 
targeteers, to advance to the front. 39. But Xenophon did 
not bring the targeteers, for he saw Tissaphernes coming in 
sight, and all his army, but he himself, having ridden up 
to him, inquired: ‘ Why do you summon me V And he [ i.e , 
Cheirisophus], says to him, ‘ You may see, for the mountain 
crest above the descent has been previously occupied against 
us, and it is impossible to pass by, unless we shall cut off 
those [enemies]. 40. But why did you not bring the tar¬ 
geteers V But he replies: ‘ That it did not seem to him 
judicious, to leave the rear unguarded, when the enemy were 
in sight [lit. appeared]. But indeed/ said he, 4 it is high 
time to consider how one may dislodge these men from the 
hill/ 41. Thereupon Xenophon observes that the summit of 
the mountain was just above their own army, and that from 
this there was a pass to the crest where the enemy were ; and 
he exclaims: ‘ 0 Cheirisophus ! it would be best for us to 
advance as quickly as possible to the summit, for, if we seize 
that, [the enemy] who are now above our road will not be 1 

able to remain. But if you please, stay with the army, for 
I wish to go [thither], but if you prefer it, march up the 
mountain, and I will remain here/ 42. ‘ Well, I grant to 
you/ said Cheirisophus, * to choose whichsoever you please/ 
Xenophon, remarking that he is the younger, prefers to pro¬ 
ceed, and he asks Cheirisophus to send with him some men 
from the front, for it was too long a distance to take them 
from the rear, 43. And Cheirisophus sends along with him 
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the targeteers from the front, hut he selected those in the 
centre of the square. But Cheirisophus ordered also to 
accompany him the three hundred whom he himself had, 
of the picked men [of the army], in front of the square. 

44. Thence they advanced as quickly as they were able. 
But the enemy on the crest, when they observed their march 
to the summit, instantly themselves also rushed forward to 
contend for [the possession of] the summit. 45. And then 
there was much shouting of the Grecian army, cheering on 
their own men; and much shouting of those with Tissaphernes, 
cheering on their own men. 46. But Xenophon, on his horse, 
riding along beside them, encouraged them [thus] : ‘ 0 men ! 
think that you are now contending for Greece, and now 
for your children and for your wives, and that now, having 
struggled hard for a brief period, we shall march for the 
remainder of the way without fighting/ 47. But Soterides 
the Sicyonian paid, 4 We are not on an equality, 0 Xenophon ! 
for you are carried on a horse, and I am labouring on with 
difficulty carrying this shield/ 48. And he having heard 
these remarks, and having leaped down from his horse, 
pushes him out of the rank, and having taken his shield from 
him, he marched on as quickly as he could; but he hap¬ 
pened to have on him a cavalry breastplate, so that he 
was oppressed. And he exhorted those in front to advance 
gradually, and those in the rear, who were following with 
difficulty, to come forward. 49. But the other soldiers strike, 
and pelt, and revile Soterides, until they compelled him, having 
taken up his shield, to advance. But Xenophon, mounting, 
as long as the [ground] was passable, led the way on horseback : 
but when it was impassable, leaving his horse, he hastened on 
on foot. And they anticipate the enemy [in] arriving at the 
summit. 


CHAPTER V. 

1. Then, in truth, the barbarians, having wheeled round, fled 
by whatever way each one could, but the Greeks occupied the 
top of the hill. But the troops around Tissaphernes and Ariaeus, 
retreating, went off by another road ; but those under Cheiri- 
Bophus, having gone down into the plain, encamped in 3 
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village full of many valuable things. And there were also 
numerous other villages, full of many valuable things, in this 
plain, along the river Tigris. 2. And when it was evening 
the enemy suddenly show themselves in the plain, and they 
cut to pieces some of the Greeks who were spread about the 
plain for plunder, for also many herds of cattle, whilst being 
carried over to the opposite side of the river, had been seized. 
3. Then Tissaphernes and those with him endeavoured to set 
fire to the villages. And some of the Greeks were in great 
despondency, thinking that, if they burned them, they should 
have no place from which they might obtain supplies. And 
Cheirisophus and his troops came back from giving aid. 4. 
But Xenophon, when he came down, riding along the ranks, 
when the Greeks [returning] from the rescue [of the Greek 
stragglers] met him, said : 5. i 0 men of Greece ! you see 
them acknowledging that the country is already ours, for 
[with regard to] what they agreed on when they concluded 
the truce, that we should not bum the country of the king, 
they themselves are now burning it as if belonging to others. 
But if they anywhere leave provisions for themselves, they 
shall see us too proceeding thither. 6. But, 0 Cheiri¬ 
sophus P said he, i it seems good to me to give aid against 
those who are burning, as if in defence of our own land/ 
But Cheirisophus replied, ‘ It does not seem good to mo; 
but let us also burn it, and thus they will cease the sooner/ 

7. And when they went away to their quarters [in the 
village, lit. tents], the others were employed about supplies, 
hut the generals and captains came together. And then 
there was much perplexity. For on one side were very lofty 
mountains, and on the other the river, of such great depth that 
for those trying the depth not even their spears were above 
[water]. To them, while thus in doubt, a certain Bhodian, 
coming jup, says, ‘ 0 men ! I am willing to convey you over 
by four thousand heavy-armed soldiers at a time, if you will 
furnish me with what I want and give me a talent as a re¬ 
muneration/ 9. And being asked what he required : 4 1 shall 
want/ said he, ‘ two thousand hides ; and I see these numerous 
sheep, and goats, and oxen, and asses, which, having been 
skinned and inflated, would easily supply the means of cross¬ 
ing. 10. And I shall want also the bands which you use for 
the baggago cattle. And by means of these/ said he/ having 
fastened the hides to each other, having moored each bladder 
by attaching stones and dropping them like anchors into the 
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water, having extended them across [the river], and having 
fastened them on each side [of the bank], I will throw wood 
over them and strew earth above it. 11. That, in -truth, 
you will not sink you will at once perceive : for each skin- 
bag will hold up two men so that they do not sink, but the. 
wood and the earth will prevent them from slipping oft? 

12. To the generals hearing these things th contrivance 
appeared to be ingenious, but its execution impossible, for 
there were many horse-soldiers on the other side to prevent it, 
who would have instantly not permitted the foremost men to 
do any of these things. 13. Then during the noxtf'ckcy they 
turned back, [but] in a direction different from that towards 
Babylon, to some unburned villages, having burned those 
from which they set out, so that the enemy did not ride up 
to them, hut looked on, and were like as if they wondered 
which way the Greeks would turn and what they now had in 
minds. 14. Then the other soldiers were employed about 
supplies, hut the generals and the captains again came to¬ 
gether, and bringing together the captured men, they ques¬ 
tioned them with regard to the whole country around [lit. in 
a circuit] what each might he. 15. And they stated that the 
parts towards the south belonged to the [road] to Babylon and 
Media, by which they had come ; and the road towards the 
east would lead to Susa and Ecbatana, where the king is said 
to spend the summer and to spend the spring; hub to one 
having crossed the river, the road towards the west would 
lead to Lydia and Ionia, and that the road through the 
mountains and turned towards the north would lead to the 
Carducbians. 16. But they said that these dwelt among the 
mountains, and were warlike, and did not obey the king ; 
but that even, on one occasion, a royal army [consisting of] 
twelve myriads made an incursion against them, and that of 
these not one returned ixi account of the impractical nature of 
the ground ; that when, however, they made a truce with the 
satrap [governing] in the plain, they even mixed amongst one 
another, [somej of them [Le. the Carduchi] with those [i.e. 
the Persians of the plain], and [some] of those with them. 

17. But the generals having heard these things, placed 
separately those saying that they knew [the road] in eaeh 
direction, having made nothing manifest [as to] whither they 
intended to go. But it appeared to the generals to be neces¬ 
sary to strike across the mountains, among the Carduchi, for 
[the captives] said that [the Greeks], when they had passed 
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through these, would come into Armenia, which Orontas 
governed, an extensive and wealthy country. And thence 
they said that it was easy to travel in whatever direction any 
one might wish to proceed. 18. With reference to these 
movements they sacrificed, in order that, at whatever hour it 
might seem good, they might commence their march : for they 
were apprehensive with regard to the passage of the moun¬ 
tains, lest it should he previously occupied; and they issued 
aiders that when they had supped, all, having packed up, 
should take repose, and follow whenever any one should give 
the word of command. 
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Literal Enolish Translations of the Latin and Greek Classics. 

In these translations it has been the translators' aim , whilst keeping 
as close as possible to the text, to render it into good English. 


LATIN. d. 

Caesar de Bello Gallico. Commentaries on the Gallic 

War. Books 1 to 4. Translated by J. B. Owqan, B.A. - 1 6 
Caesar de Bello Galileo Commentaries on the Gallic 

War. Books 5, 6, and 7. Translated by C. W. Bateman • 1 6 
Caesar’s Gallic War. Complete. Translated by Owqan 

and Bateman .26 

Caesar de Bello Civili. Commentaries on the Civil War. 

Books 1 and 2. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. - • 1 6 

Caesar de Bello Civili. Commentaries on the Civil War.- 

Book 3. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. - - - - 1 6 

Cicero’s Cato Major and Loelius, De Senec- 
tute et de Amicitia. Old Age and Friendship. 

Translated by W. Lewers .10 

Cicero’s de Officiis. Offices. Translated by Henry 

Owoan, LL.D. - .2 0 

Cicero de Natura Deorum. On the Nature of the 

Gods. Translated by H. Owoan, LL.D. - - - - 2 6 

Cicero in Verrem. Verrinc Oration. Actio Prima. 

Translated by R. Mono an .16 

Cicero in Verrem. Actio Secunda. Liber 
Primus, de Praetura Urbana. Translated by 

J. A. Prout, B.A..16 

Cicero in Verrem. Act 2, Chap. 4. De SlRnls. 
Fourth Verrine Oration; sometimes called the Fifth Ver¬ 
rinc Oration. Translated by J. A. Prout - - - - 1 6 

Cicero in Catilinam. Against Catiline. Translated 

by R. Morgan, B.A. . 16 

Cicero pro Mi lone. For Milo. Translated by R. Monoan, 

B.A..- - - 1 6 

Cicero pro Legfe Manliia. For the Manilian Law. 

Translated by Roscoe Morgan, B.A..10 

Cicero’s DivinatiO. Against Quintus Ccecilius. Trans¬ 
lated by R. Monoan. 16 

Cicero pro S. Roscio. For Sextus Roscius. Trans¬ 
lated by T. J. Arnold - 16 

Cicero pro Murena. For Murena. Translated by 

R. Moncan, B.A..16 

Cicero pro Balbo. For Balbus. Translated by R. 

Monoan, B.A..16 

C ic e ro p ro A rc h i a. For Archias. Translated by F. M’D. 

Mahony.10 

Cicero pro Sestio. For P. Sestius. Translated by 

W. J. Hickie, M.A..2 0 

Cicero pro Ciuentio. For Cluentius. Translated by 

T. Meyleu-Warlow, LL.D..2 0 

Cicero pro Marcello. For Marccllus. Translated by 

J. Gibson, M.A..10 

Cicero pro Planclo. For Plancius. Translated by 

J. A. Prout, B.A..16 

Cicero pro Sulla. For Publius Sulla. Translated by 

J. A. Prout, B.A..16 
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KELLY’S KEYS TO THE CLASSICS. 

s. d. 


Cicero. The Second Phillipic. Translated by J. A. Prout 1 6 

Cicero. The Fourteenth Phillipic. Translated by J. A. 

Protjt, B.A.. - 1 6 

Cornelius Nepos. Translated by J. A. Protjt, B.A. * 2 0 
Eutropius. Translated by John Gibson, M.A. - - - 1 G 

Horace. Complete. Translated by H. Owgan, LL.D., and 

R. Mongan.26 

Horace. Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetiea. Translated 

by H. Owgan . 16 

Horace. Carmina. Odes,Epodes,and Carmen Seculare. 

Translated by H. Owgan.16 

Juvenal. Satires. Translated by R. Morgan, B.A. - -20 

Livy. Historia. Books 1 to 3. Translated by Roscoe 

Mongan.26 

Livy. Books 1 and 2. Translated by Roscoe Morgan, B.A. 1 6 
Livy. Book 3. Translated by Roscoe Mongan, B.A. - - 1 6 
Livy. Books 4 and 5. Translated by William Lewers • 2 6 
Livy. Book 4. Translated by William Lewers - - - 1 0 

Livy. Book 5. Translated by William Lewers - - - 1 6 

Livy. Book 6. Translated by T. J. Arnold - - * -16 
Livy. Book 7. Translated by William Modlen - - - 1 6 

Livy. Book 9. Translated by J. A. Protjt, B.A. - - - 1 6 

Livy. Book 21. Translated by T. J. Arnold - - - - 1 6 

Livy, Book 22. Translated by T. J. Arnold - - - - 1 6 

Livy. Book 23. Translated by Roscoe Mongan, B.A. - -10 

Livy. Book 24. Translated by Roscoe Morgan, B.A. - - 1 6 

Livy. Book 26. Translated by J. A. Pkout, B.A. - - - 1 6 

Livy. Book 31. Translated by John Gibson, M.A. . - 1 6 

Ovid. Fasti. Books 1 to 3. Translated by Roscoe Morgan 2 0 

Ovid. Fasti. Books 4,5, and 6. Translated by R. Moncan 2 0 
Ovid. Heroides. Ep. 1 to 13. Translated by R. Morgan 2 0 
Ovid. Epistolae ex Ponto. Pontic Epistles. Books 

1 and 2. Translated by R. Morgan .16 

Ovid. Epistolae ex Ponto. Books 3 and4. Translated 

by R. Morgan.16 

Ovid. Metamorphoses. Books 1 to 3. Translated by 

R. Morgan .16 

Ovid. Metamorphoses. Bookstands. Translated 

by R. Moncan.16 

Ovid. Metamorphoses. Books6and7. Translated 

by J. A. Prout. - 1 6 

Ovid. Metamorphoses. Books. Translated by J. A. 

Prout.16 

Ovid. Metamorphoses. Books 9 and 10. Translated 

by J. A. Prout - . 16 

Ovid. Metamorphoses. Books 11 and 12. Translated 

by J. A. Prout - 1 6 

Ovid. Metamorphoses. Book 13. Translated by 

Roscoe Morgan.16 

Ovid. Metamorphoses. Books 14 and 15. Translated 

by Mongan and Prout.16 

Ovid. Tristia. Books 1 and 2. Translated by T. J. 

Arnold.16 

$ Ovid. Tristia. Book 3. Translated by J. A. Proi t - 1 0 

Plautus. Menaechmi. The Twin Brothers. Translated 

by Henry Owgan, L.L.D.. 16 

Plautus. Trinummus. Translated by Henry Owgan l 6 
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KELLY’S KEYS TO THE CLASSICS. 

9. d. 

Sallust. Catiline. Bellum Catilinarum. Trans- 

lated by H. Owgan. 10 

Sallust. Jugurtha. Bellum Jugurthinum. 

Translated by H. Owgan.16 

Sallust. Catiline and Jugurtha. Complete. Trans¬ 
lated by H. Owgan .2 0 

Tacitus’Annals, Bookslto3. Translated by R. Mongan 1 6 
Tacitus’Annals. Books4to6. Translated by R. Mongan, 

B.A..16 

Tacitus’Annals. BookaltoG. Translated by B. Mongan, 

B.A. .... . 26 

Tacitus’ Germany and Agricola. Translated by 

H. Owgan, LL.D..16 

Tacitus’ Histories. Book 1. Translated by Henry 

Owgan, LL.D..16 

Tacitus’ Histories. Book 2. Translated by J. A. 

Prout, B.A..16 

Tacitus’ Histories. Book 3. Translated by W. J. 

Hickie, M.A..16 

Tacitus’ Histories. Book 4. Translated by W. J. 

Hickie, M.A..16 

Tacitus’ Histories. Book 5. Translated by J. A. 

Prout, B.A..10 

Terence. Phormio. Translated by R. Monoan, B.A. - l 6 
Terence. Adelphi. Translated by Roscoe Mongan, B.A. 1 6 
Terence. Andria. Translated by Koscoe Mongan, B.A. 1 6 
Terence. Heautontimorumenos, The Self Tor¬ 
mentor. Translated by Roscoe Mongan, B.A. - - - 1 6 

Virgil. Bucolics and Georgies. Eclogues. 

Translated by R. Monoan .16 

Virgil. ,/Eneid. Books 1 to 6. Translated by H. Owgan 1 6 
Virgil. j*Eneid. Books 7 to 12. Translated by R. Monoan 1 £ 
Virgil. The whole works translated by Owgan and Mongan 2 6 
Virgil. ^Eneid. Book 1. Completely parsed, giving the 
meaning, person, number, gender, mood, etc., of every 
word.16 


Kelly’s Keys to the Modern Classics. 

All literal translations. 

Corneille’s Clnna. Translated by Roscoe Mongan • 1 6 
Corneille’s Le Cid. Translated by Roscoe Mongan, B.A. 1 6 
Corneille’s Horace. Translated by Roscoe Mongan 1 6 
Corneille’s Polyeucte. Translated by D. McRae ■ 1 6 
Klee. Die Deutschen Heldensagen (Hagen 
und Hilde und Gudrun). Translated by Professor 

S. Mendel ..26 

Moliere’s Le Malade Imaginalre. ByR.MoNGAN l 6 
Prosper Merimee. Colomba. Translated by J. A. 

Prout.26 

Racine’s Athalie. Translated by Roscoe Mongan, B.A. 1 6 
Racine’s Esther. Translated by Rev. J. Rica - - 1 6 

Racine’s Phedre. Translated by Roscoe Mongan - 1 6 
Racine’s Iphigenie en Aulide. Translated by J. 

Gibson, M.A. - * ..18 

Souvestre. Un Philosophe sous les Toits. 

Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A..2 6 

Xavier de Maistre. La Jeune Siberienne et 

le Lepreux de la Cite d’Aoste. Translated * 1 6 
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KELLY’S KEYS TO THE CLASSICS. 

Literal English Translations of the Latin and Greek Classics. 

In these translations it has been the translators' aim , whilst keeping 
as close as possible to the text, to render it into good English. 

GREEK. s.d. 

Aristophanes’ Nubes. Clouds. Translated by T. J. 

Arnold.* * * * 0 

Aristophanes’ Vespae. Wasps. Tiunslatcd by J. A. 

Prout.. - * ' ’ 1 6 

Aristophanes* Equites. Knights. Translated by 

J. A. Prout, B.A..* - ; * 1 6 

Aristophanes’ Ranae. Frogs* Translated by J. A. 

Prout. 16 

Aristophanes’ plutus. Translated by J. A. Prout, 

B.A. *.16 

jZEschines against Ctesiphon, and Demos¬ 
thenes on the Crown. Translated by Roscoe 

Mono an.20 

TEschylus’ Prometheus Vinctus. Translated by 

B. Mongan. ----10 

i^Eschylus. The Seven against Thebes. Trans¬ 
lated by R. Mongan . 10 

Aeschylus’ Persae. The Persians. Translated by T. 

Meyler-Warlow, LL.D. - 10 

Demosthenes’ Phillipics. Translated by H. 0 wo an 1 0 
Demosthenes’ Olynthiacs de Pace (On the 
Peace) and On the Chersonese. Translated by 

H. Owoan .* ■ -10 

Demosthenes. De Corona (On the Crown) and 

/Eschines. Translated by R. Mongan - - -20 

Demosthenes* Against Leptines. Translated by 

J. H. Boardman .16 

Demosthenes’ Pro Phormione and Contra 

Cononem. Translated by Prout . 16 

Euripides. Medea. Translated by Roscoe Mongan - 1 0 
Euripides. Hecuba. Translated by Roscoe Mongan - 1 0 
Euripides. Phoenissae. Translated by Roscoe Mono an 1 0 
Euripides. Aicestis. Translated by Roscoe Mongan - 1 0 
Euripides. Hippolytus. Translated by Roscoe 

Mongan.10 

Euripides. Ion. Translated by Roscoe Mono an, B.A. - 1 6 
Euripides. Iphigenia in Aulis. Translated by 

T. J. Arnold.-16 

Euripides. Iphigenia in Tauris. Translated by 

J, A. Prout . 16 

Euripides. Troades. The Troads. Translated by 

T. J. Arnold ..16 

Euripides. Hercules Furens. Translated by T. J. 

Arnold .-16 

Euripides. Heraclidse. Translated by W. J. Hickie 1 0 
Euripides. Bacchae. Translated by W. J. Hickie, M.A. 1 6 
Euripides. Andromache. Translated by W. J. 

Hickie, M.A.. 16 

Herodotus. Book 1. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. - 2 0 

Herodotus. Book 2. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. - 1 6 

Herodotus. Book 3. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. - 1 6 

Herodotus. Book 4. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. - 1 6 

Herodotus. Books 5 and 6. Translated by John Gibson - 2 0 
Herodotus. Book 7. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. *20 
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KELLY’S KEYS TO THE CLASSICS. s , a 

Herodotus. Book8. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. - 1 6 
Herodotus. Book 9. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. - 1 6 
Homer. Mi ad. Books 1 to 4. Translated by C. W. Bateman 1 6 
Homer. Iliad. Books 5 to S. Translated by C. W. Bateman 1 6 
Homer. Iliad. Books 1 to8. Translated by C. W. Bateman 2 0 
Homer. Iliad. Books 9 to 12. Translated by Roscoe 

Mongan. 16 

Homer. Iliad. Books 13 to 16. Translated by Roscoe 

Mongan.16 

Homer. Iliad. Books 17 to 20. Translated by Roscoe 

Mongan.16 

Homer. Iliad. Books'21 to 24. Translated by Roscoe 

Mongan.16 

Homer. Odyssey. Books 1 to6. Translated by Roscoe 

Mongan.20 

Homer. Odyssey. Books 7 to 12. Translated by Roscoe 

Mongan.20 

Homer. Odyssey. Books 13 to 18. Translated by 

Roscoe Mongan.2 0 

Homer. Odyssey. Books 19 to 24. Translated by 

Roscoe Mongan.2 0 

Isocrates’Panegyric. Translated by Rev. J. Rice * 2 0 
Lucian. Dialogues of the Gods, Marine 
Dialogues, Dialogues of the Dead, Charon 
and Timon Somnium, The Dream, Pisca- 
tor, etc. Translated by R. Mongan - - • - 2 6 

Lucian. Vera Historia. Translated by J. A. Prout 2 0 
Lysias. Funeral Oration, and Against Eratos¬ 
thenes. Translated by J. A. Prout • - - .20 

Lysias pro Mantitheo and Pro Invalido. Trans- 

lated by J. A. Prout, B.A.. 16 

Plato. The Apology of Socrates and Crito, 

with the Phaedo. Translated by J. Eccleston, B.A. 2 0 
Plato. Euthyphro and Laches. Translated by 

J. Gibson .16 

Plato. Ion. Translated by J. A. Prout, B. A. - - * 1 0 

Plato. The Republic. Book 1. Translated by J. A. Prout 1 0 
Plato. The Meno. Translated by J. A. Prout, B. A. - 1 6 
Sophocles. CEdipus Tyrannus (or Rex). Trans- 

lated by R. Mongan . 10 

Sophocles. CEdipus Coloneus. Translated by 

J. A. Prout, B.A..16 

Sophocles. Antigone. Translated by Roscoe Mongan 1 0 
Sophocles. Ajax. Translated by Roscoe Mongan, B.A. 1 0 
Sophocles. Philoctetes. Translated by R. Mongan - 1 0 
Sophocles. Electra. Translated by W. J. Hickie, M.A. 1 6 
Sophocles Trachiniae. Translated by J. A. Prodt - 1 6 
Thucydides. Peloponnesian War. Book l. 2 0 
Thucydides. Bk. 2. Translated by Henry Owgan, LL.X). 1 6 
Thucydides. Bk. 3. Translated by Henry 0 wo AN, LL.D. 1 6 
Thucydides. Book 4. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. - 1 6 

Thucydides. Books. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. - 2 0 

Thucydides. Book 6. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. - 1 6 

Thucydides. Book 7. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. - 1 6 

Thucydides. Books. Translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. - 1 6 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Books 1 to 3. Translated by 

T. J. Arnold .16 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Books 4 and 5. Translated by 

T. J. Arnold .16 


BOOK POST.—Any of these. Keys toill be sent by Post for Two Stamps extra. Orders by Post mnist be accompanied by Stamps 
or Post Office Order , and will receive immediate attention. 
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KELLY’S KEYS TO THE CLASSICS. d . 


Xenophon. Anabasis. Books 6 and 7. Translated by 

T. J. Arnold .16 

Xenophon. Hellenica. The Hellenics. Books 1 to 3. 

Translated by Roscoe Mongan .2 0 

Xenophon. Hellenics. Books 4 and 5. Translated by 

J. A. Prout .2 0 

Xenophon. Hellenics. Books 6 and 7. Translated by 

J. A. Prout. -.20 

Xenophon. Cyropaedia. Bookslto3, Translated by 

R. Mongan . 20 

Xenophon. Cyropaedia. Books4to6. Translated by 

R. Mongan.20 

Xenophon. Cyropaedia. Books 7 and 8. Translated 

by R. Mongan.20 

Xenophon. Agesilaus. Translated by Roscoe Mongan 2 0 

Xenophon. CEconomicus. Translated by W. J. 

Hickie, M.A. .2 0 

A Key to the Greek Terminations, for Prompt 

Reference in Parsing and Reading. By J. Edgar - - 1 6 


Kelly's Keys to the Classics. 

Literal translations, strongly bound in cloth, red edges. 
Caesar. Gallic War. Complete. Translated by Owgan 

and Bateman.3 0 

Cicero. Orations. Vol. T. (In Verrem; Actio 
Prima; in Catilinam ; pro M ilone; pro Lege 
Manilla; Divinatio.) Translated by Roscoe Mongan 3 6 
Horace. Complete. Translated by Owoan and Mongan - 3 0 
Homer. Odyssey. Complete. Translated by R. Mongan 3 6 
Homer. Iliad. Complete. Translated by R. Mongan - 3 6 
Ovid. Fasti. Complete. Translated by R. Monoan - - 3 6 

Ovid. Epistolae ex Ponto. Complete - - - -30 

Virgil. Whole works. Translated by Owoan and Mongan - 2 6 
Xenophon. Anabasis. Complete. Translated by T. J. 

Arnold.3 6 

Xenophon. Cyropaedia. Complete. Translated by 

R. Mongan. 36 

Xenophon. Hellenica. Complete. Translated by 

R. Mongan and J. A. Prout ..3 6 


Kelly’s Keys to Arnold’s Works. 

Latin Prose Composition, Part I..16 

Greek Prose Composition, Part I..2 6 

Greek Accidence.2 0 

Henry’s First Latin Book.- - - 1 0 

First Greek Book.16 


Rev. J. Hervey’s Meditations and Contemplations 

Among the Tombs; on a Flower Garden; on Creation; on 
Night ; the Starry Heavens, etc. Royal ISmo., cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 4d. extra. 

The Whole Works of the Rev. Augustus Toplady, 
M.A., late Vicar of Broad Hembury, Devon. A new Edition, 
with notes, and Life of the Author. Royal 8vo., 12s., cloth ; 
bound in cloth, 16s.; Is. extra by post. 

How to Become a Barrister. By J. Gibson, M.A., and 
H. G. Cm/CKERBUTTY, B.A. Second Edition, revised. Price Is. ; 
post free, Is. Id. 

London : James Cornish and Sons, 297, High Holborn, W.C. 
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EURIPIDES. Alcestfs ... 
HORACE. Odes (Complete) 


(Book 2 ) 


Ditto 
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Specimens of 

KELLY’S KEYS TO THE CLASSICS. 

Literal English Translations oe the Latin ajnd Greek Classics. 

In these translations it has been the translators' am, whilst keeping 

as close as possible to the text, to render it into good English. 

From CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Book I. 

AU Gaul is divided into three parts, of which, the Bclgce inhabit one, 
the Aquitani another ; those who in their own language are called 
Ccltae, in ours, Gauls, a third. All these differ among themselves 
in language, institutions, laws. 

From THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. Book I. 
Chapter I. 

1. Of Darius and Parysatis are born two sons; the elder, indeed, 
Artaxcrx.es, but the younger Cyrus. But when Darius was becoming 
infirm and suspected the end of his life, he wished that both his sons 
should be present with him. 

From THE >ENEID OF VIRGIL. Book I. 

1. I sing arms, and the man who, exiled by Fate from Troy’s shores, 
first came to Italy and the Lavinian coast. Long was he driven over 
land and sea, by the influence of heaven, for cruel Juno’s unforgiving 
wrath. Sorely in war, too, was he afflicted, while founding a city, 
and establishing his gods in Latium, whence came the Latin people, 
the Alban elders, and the walls of imperial Rome. Recount for me, 
my Muse, the causes : what deity outraged ; or, how aggrieved, the 
Queen of Heaven doomed a hero, eminent for tenderness, to encounter 
so many adventures, to undergo so many hardships. Lives there 
such anger in immortal spirits 1 

From LIVY. Book I. 

1. Now, first of all, it is a sufficiently established fact [aafis constat, 
lit. it is sufficiently evident,] that, after the capture of Troy, groat 
cruelty was practised against all the other Trojans ; that the Greeks 
refrained from exercising tho full right of war agaiust two, iEneas 
and Antenor, both on account of a tie of long established hospitality, 
and because these had beon always advocates for peace, and the 
restoration of Helenafterwards with fortunes differing from one 
another, that Antenor, with a large body of Henetians, who, in an 
insurrection driven out of Paplilagonia, were in search of a settlement 
and a leader, having lost at Troy their king Pylcemenes, arrived at 
the innermost bay of the Adriatic Sea. 

From CICERO DE AMICITIA. 

1. Q. Mucius, the augur, used to relate a number of anecdotes con¬ 
cerning his father-in-law, C. Laelius, from memory, and in a pleasant 
vein, and not to hesitate iu giving him the appellation of wise through¬ 
out his whole discourse. Moreover, I myself had been introduced to 
Scaevola, by my father, in such a way, that as far as I was able and 
was permitted, I never left the old man's side. Accordingly, I com¬ 
mitted to memory many of his sage disquisitions, many, too, of his 
short and pointed apothegms, and I made it my study to extend my 
information by this wisdom. 

London: JAMES CORNISH & SONS, 

297 , High Holborn, W. 0. 

COMBRIDGE & CO., 18, Qrafton Street, Dublin. 
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CORNISH’S INTERLINEAR KEYS TO THE CLASSICS. 

Translated, the text in one line, and the English words underneath. 
Specimen of Cornish’s Interlinear Keys. 

From Horace. Book HI., Ode XXX, 

I have reared a monument more enduring than brass, and loftier than 
Exegi nionumenlum perennius acre, aluusque 

the regal structure of the Pyramids, which neither the corroding 
restali situ Pyramidum quod non eda* 

shower, nor the tempestuous north-wind, or the countless succession 
imber, non impotens Aquilo, ant innumerabilis aeries 

of years and the flight of seasons shall be able to destroy, 
annorum et fuga temporum poasit dirueie. 

Book Post .— Any of these Keys will be sent Free by Post for Id . extra, 

Caesar. Commentaries on the Gallic War, Book I., with copious s . d. 

notes. By T. J. Arnold.16 

Caesar. Commentaries on the Gallic War, Book II., do. do. 1 6 

Caesar. Gallic War, Books III. and IV. By T. J. Arnold - - 1 6 

Caesar. Gallic War, Books V. and VI. By T.J. Arnold - - 1 6 

Caesar. Gallic War, Book VII. By T. J. Arnold * - • - 1 6 

Caesar. Gallic War. Complete. By T. J. Arnold - - - 5 0 

Caesar. Gallic War. do. do. strongly bound in cloth. 5 6 


Caesar. Invasion of Britain - .16 

Euripides’ Alcestis. By T. J. Arnold.2 6 

Horace. Odes, Books l. and II. By T.J. Arnold - - - 1 6 

Horace. Odes, Books HI. and IV. By T. J. Arnold - - * 1 6 

Horace. Odes. Complete in 1 volume. By T. J. Arnold - 2 6 
Livy. Roman History,Book VI. By H. Platt, M.A. - - - 2 6 

Livy. Roman History. Book X. By H. Platt, M.A. - - 2 0 

Phaedrus. Fables of jEsop.16 


Tacitus. The Annals, Book I. By T. Meylcr-Warlow, LL.D. - 2 6 
XCnophon. Cyropaedia, Books I. and V. By T. J. Arnold each 2 6 
Xenophon. Hellenics, Book I. By T. J. Arnold * - - 2 6 
Xenophon. Hellenics, Book II. By J. A. Prout, B.A. - - 2 0 


DR. GILES’S FIRST LESSONS. 

A Series of Elementary Treatises on every branch of Literature 
and Science, written in a simple language, and adapted to the 
capacity of children between the ages of Six and Twelve. 

Price Ninepence each. 

Common Subjects. 

Bible and Gospej^ Htstoet 
Geography. 

General Information. 

Grecian History. 

Roman History. 

Classical Mythology. 

English History. 

Scottish History. 

Irish History. 


London: James Cornish and Sons, 297, High Holborn, W.C. 


French History. 
American History. 
Indian History. 
Chronology. 

English Grammar. 
Moral Philosophy. 
Arithmetic. 

Natural Philosophy. 
Astronomy. 

Optics. 


m 


-KUasipims: Alcestis' ... 
HORACE. O las (Complete) 


Ditto (Book-2*) 


a o 
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DR. GILES’S KEYS TO THE CLASSICS. 

Ti'anslated Word for Word with the Text. 

These Keys will be of great use to beginners; they give the exact 
construing of the Greek and Latin Classics, as they are construed at the 
Universities and Public Schools, and they furnish a copia verborum, on 
which may afterwards be based a sound knowledge of the Classics. 

Book Post.—A ny of these Keys will be sent free by post for Id. extra. 

Post Office Orders.— A Money Order for 10s. or under, which can 
now be obtained from any Post Office at a cost of one penny, is recom¬ 
mended as a safer way of remitting money than by postage stamps. 


L_ M I MX * a. 

Caesar de Bello Gallico Commentaries—Books I. to IV. 0 2 6 
Caesar de Bello Gallico Commentaries—Bks. V. to VII. 0 2 6 
Caesar’s Gallic War, complete in 1 vol., cloth ..056 

Caesar’s Gallic War, paper covers .0 5 0 

Cicero on Old Age and Friendship {Cato Major de 

Sencctute : Lcelius de Amicitia) .. .. 0 2 0 

-Orations, vol. I. (Pro Lege Manilia, Pro Archia, 

Pro C. Rabirio, and Pro Sulla) .. ..026 

-Orations, vol. II. (In Oatilinam) .. .. 0 2 6 

-on the Nature of the Gods. Part I. (first hall’) 0 2 6 

Cornelius Nepos. Complete.0 3 0 

Horace’s Odes and Epodes . *026 

- Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica .. .. 0 2 6 

- Complete, in one volume, cloth .. ..050 

Juvenal and Persius's Satires. Complete .. ..030 

Livy’s History—Books XXI. and XXII. .. ..026 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses—Books I. to IV. .. ..026 

Plautus's Comedies (Trinummus and Miles Gloriosus) 0 2 6 

Sallust’s CatiliDa .016 

- Bellum Jugurthinium.. .. .. ,.026 

Tacitus’s Germany and Agricola .. .. ..016 

Terence’s Andria and Eunuchus .0 2 6 

■ Adelphi and Self-Tormentor .. .. ..026 

■ Phormio and Hecyra .. .. .. ..026 

Virgil’s Bucolics and Georgies. Eclogues .. .. 0 2 6 

-2Eneid—Books I. to IV. .. .. ..026 

- „ V. to VIII.0 2 6 

- ,, IX. to XII.0 2 6 

--Complete, in one vol., cloth .. .. .. 0 10 6 


Specimen of Dr. Giles’s Keys to the Classics. 

Fbom VIRGIL’S 2ENEID, Bks. I—IV. 

Cano I sing arma arms vivumque and the man qui who primus first, 
profugus a wanderer fato by fate venit came ab oris from the shores Trojce 
of Troy Italiam to Italy Lavinaque liUora and the Lavinianshores: file 
he multum jactatus (was) much tossed about et both terns on the land et 
and alto on the deep vi by the power superum of the (Gods) above, ob iram 
memorem on account of the lasting anger sceve Junonis of cruel Juno. 

FOR KEYS TO CREEK AND THE MODERN LANGUAGES SEE NEXT PAGE. 


London : James Cohntsu and Sons, 297, High Holborn, W.C. 
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DR. GILES’S KEYS TO THE CLASSICS. 


GREEK. £ s. d. 

Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics—Books I. to V. - - 0 3 6 

iEschylus, Prometheus, and Suppliants, -with the Seven 

against Thebes, and the Persians - - - 0 3 0 

-Agamemnon, Choephorus, and Eumenides - 0 3 0 

Euripides, Plioenissse, and Medea - - - - - - 0 2 6 

-Hecuba, and Orestes - - - - - - 0 2 6 

Homer. Iliad—Books I. to VI..0 3 6 

-- Books VII. to XII..0 3 6 

- Book IX..0 16 

- Books XIII. to XV..0 2 6 

- Books XVI. to XVIII..0 2 6 

-Books XIX. to XXI..0 2 6 

-Books XXII. to XXIV. . - • -026 

-Odyssey—Books I. to VI..0 3 0 

-Books VII. to XII. - - - 0 3 0 

- Book XVII..0 16 

-Odyssey—Books XIII. to XVIII. - * - - 0 3 0 

-Books XIX. to XXIV. - - - -030 

Longinus on the Sublime -.0 2 6 

Pindar. Odes—Part II. (The Nemeans and Isthmians) - 0 1 6 

Plato’s Apology of Socrates and Crito - - - - - 0 2 0 

Xenophon’s Anabasis—Books I. and II. - - - 0 2 6 

--- Books III., IV., and V. - • -030 

- Books VI., VII. - - - - 0 2 6 

-Memorabilia—Books I. and II. - - - 026 

-Books III. and IV. - - - 0 2 6 

The New Testament. Complete, 2 vols., cloth - - -110 

-bound in calf- - -18 0 

Parts to be had separately, as follows :— 

St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. John, each - - 0 2 6 

The Four Gospels. Bound in 1 vol., cloth - - - - 0 10 6 

The Acts of the Apostles.0 2 6 

The Epistles of St. Paul—Part I. (Romans to Corinthians) 0 2 6 

-Part II. (Galatians to Hebrews) 0 2 6 

The General Epistles and The Revelation of St. John - 0 2 6 
The above four books bound in 1 vol., cloth - - - 0 10 6 


\* The set complete of Dr. Giles's Keys to the Classics, in 51 
volumes, price £6 15s. 6d., makes both a useful and valuable addi- 
tion to any Library. 

EASY METHOD OF LEARNING THE MODERN IANCUACES.~ 

On the Basis of “ Dr. Giles's Keys to the Classics .” 


Key to German— Schiller’s Revolt of the Netherlands. 

Chaps. I. to IX. - - - • - - - - 0 2 6 

-Thirty Years’ Wars, Book I. - 0 2 6 

Key to Italian—I Promessi Sposi. Chapters I. to IV. - 0 1 6 

Key to French— Voltaire'8 Charles XII. Books I. to IV. - 0 2 6 


London: JAMES COENISH & SONS, 

297, High Bottom, W. C.; 37, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
C. COMBRIDGE, 18, Grafton Street, Dublin, and all Booksellers. 


hoIace B o< 


(Complete) 


a * ;-Ditto 

a 0,1 
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BOOKS FOR THE PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 

By JOHN GIBSON, M.A., 24, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

PRELIMINARY ARMY GUIDE, containing Questions set in Pre¬ 
liminary Examinations for Sandhurst, followed by Answers in 
full. No. 1, September, 1881. is. 

, d. s. d. s. d . 

0 No. 33, Dec., 1889.. l 6 No. 41, Dec., 1891.. l 


No. 2, Feb., 1882 .. 1 
„ 3, Mar., 1882 .. 1 
„ 6, Feb., 1833 .. 1 
„ 8, July, 1S83 .. 1 
„ 10, Feb., 1884 .. 1 
„ 21, Feb., 1887 .. 1 
22, Mar., 1887 .. 1 
26, Mar., 1888.. 1 


34, Mar., 1890.. l 

35, June, 1890.. 1 

36, Sept., 1890.. 1 

37, Dec., 1890 .. 1 

38, Mar., 1891.. 1 

39, June, 1891.. 1 

40, Sept., 1891.. 1 


42, Mar., 1892.. 1 

43, June, 1892.. 1 

44, Sept., 1892.. 1 

45, Dec., 1892 .. 1 

46, Mar., 1893.. 1 

47, June, 1893.. 1 


SANDHURST & WOOLWICH ENTRANCE MILITIA LITERARY; 

India Woods and Forests, India Police, and Admiralty Supply 
and Accounts Examinations ; containing Questions set in the June 
and December Examinations, followed oy solutions in full. No. 1, 
June, 1903; No. 2, December, 1903. Price is. 6d. each; post free, 
is. 8d. _ 

SANDHURST FURTHER'GUIDE, containing Questions set in 

Sandhurst Further Examinations, followed by Solutions in s. d. 
full. No. 1, November and December, 1SS3 .. .. ..10 


No. 2, July, 1884 .. 1 
„ 3, Dec., 1884 ..1 0 
„ 12, July, 1889 ..1 6 

13, Dec., 1889 .. 1 6 

14, July, 1890 ..1 6 

15, Dec., 1890 ..1 6 

16, July, 1S91 .. 1 6 

17, Dec., 1891 .. 1 6 


0 No. 18, July, 1892.. 1 

19, Dec., 1892 .. 1 

20, Dec,, 1893 .. 1 

21, Dec., 1894 .. 1 

22, July, 1895 .. 1 

23, Dec,, 1895 .. 1 

24, July, 1896 .. 1 

25, Dec., 1890.. 1 


No. 26, July, 1897 .. 1 _ 

27, Dec., 1897.. 1 6 

28, July, 1898 .. 1 6 

29, Dec., 1898 .. 1 6 

30, July, 1899 .. 1 6 

31, Dec., 1899 ..1 6 


WOOLWICH GUIDE, containing Questions set in Woolwich Examina¬ 
tions, followed by Solutions in full. No. 1, for Nov. ( 1887 ..1 0 

No. 2, June, 1S88 1 ONo. 5, Nov., 1891 1 0 No. 8, June, 1893 1 <3 

„ 3, Nov., 1888 1 Ol ,, 6, June, 1892 1 6 „ 9, Nov., 1893 1 6 

„ 4, June, 1891 1 0! „ 7, Nov., 1892 1 6! 

PRELIMINARY ARMY EXAMINATION MADE EASY. A Com¬ 
plete Guide to Self-px'cparation for the above. By John Gibson, 
M.A. 2nd edition, enlarged. Price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 2s. 9d. 
THE MILITARY COMPETITIVE COURSE ; being a Complete Guide 
to the Examinations required to be passed by Subaltern Officers 
of Militia in qualifying for Commissions in the Regular Service. 
By Major L. W. Pead. Price Is.; post free, Is. Id. (4th edition). 
MILITARY 'COMPEflflVE EXAMINATION containing Questions, 

set in March and September Military Competitive Examinations, 
followed by Answers in full. By John Gibson, M.A., and Major 
L. W, Pead, M.A. No. 1, for September, 1888 ; No. 2, for March, 
1889; No. 3, for September, 1889 ; No. 4, for March, 1890; No. 5, 
for September, 1890 ; No. 6, for March, 1S91 ; No. 7, for Septem¬ 
ber, 1891; No. 8, for March, 1S92, No. 9, Sept., 1892, No. 10, March, 
1893 ; No. 11, Sept., 1S93 ; No. 12, March, 1894 ; No. 13, Sept., 1894 ; 
and No. 14, March, 1895. Price Is. Gd. ; post free, Is. 7d. each. 
GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS especially adapted for candidates pre- 

paring for the preliminary Army Examinations, giving the 
papers set at Sandhurst and Woolwich, etc. By R. H. Allphess. 
Price Is. 6d.; post free, Is. Sd. 


PRELIMINARY MEDICAL 
No. 1, September, 1SS6 ..10 
,, 2, March, 1887 .. ..1 0 


Price is. ; post free, is. Id. 
-GUIDE. 


No. 3, March. 1888 .. 
4, September, 1888 


s. d. 
1 0 
1 0 


James Cornish & Sons, 297, High Holborn; and 37, Lord St., Liverpool. 


o 

•3 



envelope, will receive immediate attention. 





























All inquiries respecting Translations and other books for Examinations not mentioned in this Catalogue, accompanied by stamped 

envelope, will receive immediate attention. 
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BOOKS FOR THE PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 

By JOHN GIBSON, M.A., 24, Chancery Lane, W.C.. 

PRELIMINARY LAW GUIDE, containing Questions set in Pre¬ 


liminary Examinations, followed 
February, 1878. Gd. 

s. d. 


by Answers in full. No. 1, 


No. 30, May, 1885.. o 
„ 34, May, 18S0 .. 0 
„ 35, July, 1886 .. 0 
„ 38, May, 1887 .. 0 
„ 39, July, 18S7 .. 0 
„ 42, May, 1888 .. 1 
„ 43, July, 1883 .. 1 
„ 44, Oct., 1883 .. 1 
„ 45, Feb., 1889 .. 1 
„ 46, May, 1889 .. 1 
„ 47, July, 1S89.. 1 
„ 48, Oct, 1889 .. 1 
„ 49, Feb., 1890., 1 
„ 50, May, 1890 .. 1 
„ 51, July, 1890.. 1 
„ 52, Oct., 1890 .. 1 
„ 54, May, 1891.. 1 
,, 55, July, 1891.. 1 
„ 56, Oct., 1891.. 1 
„ 57, Feb., 1892 .. 1 
„ 58, May, 1892 .. 1 
„ 69, July, 1892 .. 1 
„ 60, Oct., 1892.. 1 
„ 61, Feb., 1893.. 1 
„ 62, May, 1893 .. 1 
„ 63, July, 1893 .. 1 


No. 64, Oct., 1893.. 1 

65, Feb., 1894.. 1 

66 , May, 1894.. 1 

67, July, 1894.. 1 

68 , Oct., 1894.. 1 

69, Feb., 1895.. 1 

70, May, 1895.. 1 

71, July, 1895.. 1 

72, Oct., 1895.. 1 

73, Feb., 1890.. 1 

74, May, 1896.. 1 

75, July, 1S96.. 1 

76, Oct., 1S96., 1 

77, Feb., 1897.. 1 

78, May, 1897.. 1 

79, July, 1S97.. 1 

80, Oct., 1897.. 1 

81, Feb., 1898.. 1 

82, May, 1S98.. 1 

83, July, 1898.. 1 


s. d. 


84, Oct., 1898.. 

85, Feb., 1899. 

86, May. 1899. 

87, July, 1899. 

88, Oct., 1899. 

89, Feb., 1900. 


No. 90, May, 1900.. 1 
„ 91, July, 1900.. 1 
„ 92, Oct., 1900.. 1 
„ 93, Feb., 1901.. 1 
„ 94, May, 1901.. 1 
„ 95, July, 1901.. 1 
„ 96, Oct., 19<-1.. 1 
„ 97, Feb., 1902.. 1 
„ 98, May, 1902.. 1 
„ 99, July, 1902.. 1 
„ 100, Oct., 1902.. 1 
„ 101, Feb., 1903.. 1 
„ 102, May, 1903.. I 
„ 103, July, 1903.. 1 
„ 104, Oct., 1903.. 1 
„ 105, Feb-, 1904.. 1 
„ 106, May, 1904.. 1 
„ 107, July, 1904.. 1 
„ 108, Oct., 1904.. 1 
„ 109, Feb., 1905.. 1 
„ no, May, 1905.. l 
„ 111, July, 1905.. 1 
„ 112, Oct., 1905.. 1 
„ 113, Feb., 1906.. l 
„ 114, May, 1906.. 1 


Price 3s. 6d. : post free. 3s. 9d. 

PRELIMINARY LAAV EXAMINATION COURSE. A Complete 

_ Guide to Self-preparation for the above. 5th edition. 

Price is. ; post free, is. id. 

LONDON MATRICULATION GUIDE, Questions set in London 
Matriculation Examination, followed by Solutions in full. 


No. 1, June, 1882 . 
„ 2, Jan., 1883. 

8, June, 1883. 
„ 4, Jan., 1884. 
,, 5, June, 1884. 
„ 9, June, 1886. 
„ 10, Jam, 1887. 
„ 11 , June, 1887. 
,, 14, Jan., 1S89. 

,, 15, June, 1889. 


No. 16, Jan.. 1890. 

17, June, 1890. 

18, June, 1893. 

19, Jan., 1894. 

20, June. 1894. 

21, Jan., 1895. 

22, June, 1895. 

23, Jan., 1896. 

24, June 1896. 

25, Jan., 1897. 


No. 26, June, 1S97. 

27, Jan., 1898. 

28, June, 1898. 

29, Jan., 1899. 

30, J une, 1899. 

31, Jam, 1900. 

32, June, 1900. 

33, Jan., 1901. 


LONDON MATRICULATION GUIDE. New Series. Price is. each. 

No. 1, July, 1903; No. 2, December, 1903 ; No. 3, Jan., 1904. 

THE LONDON MATRICULATION COURSE; being a Complete 
Guide to the London Matriculation Examination. By John Gibson, 
M. A. 3rd edition, revised and enlarge d. Price is. 6d.;post free, ls.7d. 
Price is. 6d.; post free, is. 8d. 

SPECIMEN ESSAYS. By J. Gibson. Comprising Hints on ' How to 
Write an English Composition,’ and twelve essays on various 
subjects. 5th edition , revised.__ 

Price is. Od. each; post free, is. Sd. 

PUBLIC EXAMINATION LATIN GRAMMAR, and PUBLIC 
EXAMINATION FRENCH GRAMMAR- being FIFTH 
Editions of ‘ Latin Grammar Made Easy,’and SIXTH of ‘French 
Grammar Made. Easy;’ Epitomes of Latin and French Grammars 
prepared specially for the Public Examinations. 

VIRGIL. Book I. Literally translated by an M.A. is. ; postage Id. 

James Cornish & Sons, 297, High Holborn, London. 


EURIPI BBS. AlcestiTT 

HORACE. Odea (Comply) 


Ditto (Book 4 


s -5 

2 Q 
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BOOKS FOR THE PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 

By JOHN GIBSON, M.A., 24, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

GIBSON’S INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS, Translated 
Literally and Interlinearly. 

s. d. 

CICERO PRO MARCELLO. By John Gibson, M.A. - -26 

VIRGIL’S .ENE1D. Books 1—3. By John Gibson, M.A. * 2 6 
VIRGIL’S iENEID. Books 4—6. By John Gibson, M.A. * 2 6 
VIRGIL’S jENEID. Book 7. By Major L. W. P bad * - 2 6 

VIRGIL'S GEORGICS. Book 3. „ „ - 2 6 

VIRGIL’S GEORGICS. Book 2. „ „ - 2 6 

CICERO 1)E SENECTUTE. By John Gibson, M.A. - - 2 6 

VIRGIL’S iENEID. Book 12. By J. A. Prout, B.A. Oxon - 2 6 
OICERONIS ORATIO PRO T. ANNO MILONE. 2nd edition 

(revised). By John Gibson, M.A., and J. A. Prout, B.A. 2 6 
CJ3SAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Book 3. By J. A. Prout, B.A. 2 6 
OVID’S TRISTIA. Books 1—3. By John Gibson, M.A. - 2 6 
CICERO DE AMICITIA <fc PRO BALBO. By John Gibson 2 6 
C2ESAR DE BELLO CIVILI. Bks. 1&2. By John Gibson, M.A. 2 6 
LIVY (Book I.), and HORACE’S ODES, 1 and 2, in 1 vol. - 2 6 
and other books in preparation. 

Latin at Sight. Containing passages recently set for Army and 
Civil Service Candidates by John Gibson, M. A., and W. T. James, 
B.A. 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 8d, 

Latin Retranslation; or, the English Version of the above. 
By John Gibson, M.A., and W. T. James, B.A. 3s. 6d., post free 
3s. 8d. 

Gibson’s Translation Extracts, (i.) French, (ii.) Latin. 
Containing Extracts set in the Public Examinations. 2a. 6d., 
post free 2s. 8d. 

Easy Extracts for Translation at Sight into 
French . By J. W. S. Wise. 9d., post free lOd. 

GIBSON’S MODERN LANGUAGES TRANSLATIONS. 

Price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 2s. 8d. each. 

CORNEILLE’S CINNA. Literally translated by J. A. Prout, B.A. 
GASC’S FABLES DE LA FONTAINE. Nos. 1 to 84. By J. Gibson, 
M. A. 

LES JUMEAUX DE L’HOTEL CORNEILLE. By J. Gibson, M.A. 
HAUFF'S KARAVANE. Literally translated by S. Mendel. _ 

Price 2s. Gd. ; post free, 2s. 8d. 

MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Specially prepared 
for the Public Examinations. By John Gibson, M.A. _ 

Mr. Gibson -will be happy to advise candidates for the Army, Civil 

Service, Law Preliminary, Matriculation, Local, Medical and other 
Examinations, as to the best books for them to use, or give any other 
information respecting these examinations, without charge , if applica¬ 
tion is made to him by post, enclosing a stamped envelope. Address , 
Mr. J. Gibson, 24, Chancery Lane, W.C,_,_ 

It is Mr. Gibsons intention to prepare the boohs to be set for 
forthcoming Examinations as wanted. 


James Cornish & Sons, 297, High Holborn, London. 
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Hardwick’s Trader’s Check Book Contains Tables by 
the ton, cwt., qrs., lbs., the most useful ever printed, showing at a 
view the required amount of any sum, for instance —116 ciot. 8 qrs. 
23 lbs. at 83s. 6d. cwt. or £S3 10s. ^ ton , is £4S8 5s. 9£d. The 
same for any other sums, to which is added—THE OILMAN’S 
ASSISTANT. 2s. 6d. ; free "by post, 32 stamps. 

1'he Best Ready Reckoner by the Ton, Oiot., Qrs., and lbs. 

“This hook is invaluable to all who buy or sell by the Ton or 
Hundred-weight; it shows at one view the value of a Hogshead of 
Sugar or other commodity sold by the Ton or Cwt. The time saved 
by using these tables for checking invoices, will soon repay its cost— 
Half-a-Ch'own.' > 

The Universal Table Book. For the use of Colleges, 
Public Schools, the National, Board Schools, and all others, 
Engineers and Mechanics, the Counting-house, for Tradesmen, 
and for EVERYBODY", By M. D. Kavanagh. Bound in cloth, 
Is. ; by post, a stamp extra. 

Foreign Phrases Familiarised. By the Rev. Dr. 

Giles. Explaining several hundred sentences so often met with 
in reading, writing, and speaking, but not always understood. 
Price Is.; free by post, 13 stamps. 


jrii.uc j. 3. , iiue uy post, 10 stamps. 

Hebrew Without a Master. Wolff’s (J, F.) Manual 


of Hebrew Grammar, with Points. Being a concise introduction 
to the Holy Tongue, so airanged as to facilitate the task of Learn- 
ing the Language without a Master. Svo., price Is. 6d. ; free by 
post, one stamp extra. 

The Schoolmaster at Home. Errors in Speaking and 
Writing Corrected, a few words on letters H. and R., with Familiar 
Synonymes and Words of Similar Sound distinguished. Price 
6d.; free by post, 7 stamps. 

“A very useful book upon every-day errors committed by the 
learned and unlearned. We have profited by its pages, and 
recommend it as a cheap sixpennyworth.”— Birmingham Daily Press. 

Dr. Abernethy on the Cause and Cure of Indiges¬ 
tion. With his code of Health and Long Life (a new edition, 
with 250 Medical Maxims, Mottoes, and Proverbs— the best 
extant— printed round the pages). Price 6d. ; free, by post, 
7 stamps. 

Outlines of English History (1066-1485), in the 

form of Readable Notes. By R. Hovey, B.A. Price 6d., free by 
post, 7d. 

German and English, and French Vocabulary. 

By S. Mendel. Price 9d. ; free by ^ost, lOd. 

Chartered Accountants’ Preliminary Guide. Pub¬ 
lished directly after each June and December Examination. 
No. 1 for June, 1888 ; No. 2 for December, 1888 ; and No. 3 for 
June, 1889, now ready. Price Is. 6d. ; post free, Is. 7d. 
French by Easy Stages. By Monsieur A. Starcic (late 

Modern Language Master at Honiton Grammar School), and 
revised by J. Gibson, M.A. Price Is. 6d.; post free, Is. 7d. 
2nd Edition, 2nd-4th Thousand. 


London : James Cornish and Sons, 297, High Holborc, W.C, 
and 37, Lord St., Liverpool. 

COMBRIDGE & Co., 18, Grafton St., Dublin, and all Booksellers. 


EURIPIDES. Alcestis .. z fit 

HORACE. Odes (Complete) ... 2 6 I 




2 6 

2 3 
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The Universal Table Book for the Use of 
Colleges, Public Schools, Engineers and Mechanics. By M. D. 
Kavanaqh. Price Is. ; post free, Is. Id. 

Johnson’s Pocket Dictionary of the English 
Language. 82mo., cloth, price Is. ; post free, Is. Id. 
Proverbial and Moral Thoughts. Essays by Charles 
Henry IIancer. 16mo., cloth, price 3s. Gd. ; post free, 3s. 9d. 
Claude on the Composition of a Sermon, with Notes 
and Illustrations and 100 Skeletons of Sermons, by the Rev. C. 
Simeon. 12mo., cloth, 3s. Gd. ; by post, 6d. extra. 

** Although this work is got up in a way highly creditable to the 
publisher, and contains above 450 pages of closely printed letterpress, 
its price does not put it beyond the reach of students, however scanty 
their means: or of the serious and devout, however humble. We 
doubt not, therefore, that it will have a very extensive sale.”— 
Chi'islian Advocate. 

The Art of Brewing India Pale Ale, Ale, Porter, 

and Table Beer, on Scientific Principles, with the Value and Use 
of the Saccharometcr Explained ; being the Theory and Practice 
of Brewing. 2s. Gd., or free by post, 32 stamps. 

Napoleon’s Book of Fate. Being a Translation of an 
Ancient Egyptian MS. found in the year 1S01, by M. Son ini. In 
one of the Royal Tombs near Mount Libycus, in Upper Egypt. 
Translated from Napoleon's German Copy. A New Edition. 
Price Gd, ; free by post 7 stamps. 

The Royal Book Of Fate. Queen Elizabeth's Oracle of 
Future Events, From an Illuminated MS. found in the Library 
of the unfortunate Earl of Essex, who was beheaded in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Edited by Raphael, to which is added 
Raphael’s Nativity. By Zadkicl the Seer, Price 5s., free by 
post, 5s. 5d. 

The Duty and Advantages of Early Rising;. By the 
Rev. John Wesley. Price 2d. (to give away), 30 copies free by 
post, for 50 stamps. 

Dr. Beattie on the Nature and Immutability of 
Truth. Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. ; by post four stamps extra 
Pope’s Essay on Man, Universal Prayer, &c. By 
Dr. Aik in. (Printed on fine paper, Best Trade Edition.; Is., 
free by Post, 1 stamp extra. 

Adam in Paradise ; or, A View of Man in his Fust Estate, as 
he came out of the hands of his Maker. By Robert South, D.D. 
With an Analysis and Preface by Basil Montagu, Esq. Recom 
mended for its style to be read by all Students for tbe Bar. In 
royal 32mo., price Gd. (free by post 7 stamps). 

“ The English language affords no higher specimen of its richness 
and strength than is to be found in this beautiful discourse.”— B. 
Montagu.’# Preface . 

Price Is. Gd. ; post free, Is. 7d. 

MODERN EDUCATION: ITS DEFECTS AND REMEDIES; or, 

How to Cope with Foreign Competition. By John Gibson, M.A., 
of Bickley, Kent. 

GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN translated into Modern English. By 
H. Owgan. Price 2s. Gd., post free, 2s. 8 d. 


London : JAMES CORNISH & SONS, 

297 , High Holborn , W. Q.; and 37, Lord Street , Liverpool. 
CO MB RIDGE & Co., 18, Qrafton Street , Dublin, and all Booksellers. 


• '«V 























Kelly’s Keys to the Classics 


Specimen of Kelly’s Keys to the Classics. 

From XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. By T. J. Arnold. 

11 1 ,—Of Darius and Parysatis are born two sons; the elder, indeed, Artaxerxes, but 
“the younger Cyrus. But when Darius was becoming infirm and suspected the end of his 
“life, he wished that both of his sons should be present with him.” 


GREEK. 


^ESCHINES. Against Ctesiphon 2 0 
jESCHYLUS. Prometheus Vinctus 1 o 
—- Seven against Thebes 1 0 


— - Per 939 . 1 o 

ARISTOPHANES. Clouds ... 2 o 

- Knights ... 16 

--- Wasps ... 1 6 

--Frogs ... 1 6 

----Plutus ... 16 

DEMOSTHENES. Phillippics... 1 o 

— -Olynthiacs... 1 o 


On the Crown 2 o 
AgainstLeptines 1 6 
Pro Phormione 


and Contra Cononem 1 6 

BURIPIDES. Hecuba . 1 o 

■ ■ ■ ■ - - Medea . 1 o 

- Phceniasaa ... 10 

- Alcestis . 1 o 

— - Ion. 1 6 

- Hercules Furens 1 6 

■ Troades. 1 6 

- Iphigenia in Aulis 1 6 

- Bacchse . 1 6 

. . Andromache ... 16 

«- Heraclidas ... x o 

-- Hippolytus ... 10 

- Iphigenia in Tauris x 6 

HERODOTUS. (Book 1 ). 2 o 

--—-- (Book 2 ). 1 6 

— - (Book 3 ). 16 

- (Book 4 ). 1 6 

•—-- (Books 5 & 6 ) .. 20 

—■——- (Book 7 )... ... 2 o 

- (Book 8 )... ... x 6 

HOMER. Iliad. (Books 1 to 4 )... r 6 

- Do. (Books 5 to 8 )... 1 6 

- Do. (Books g to 12 ) 1 6 

- Do. (Books 13 to 16 ) 16 

- Do. (Books 17 to 20 ) 1 6 

- Do. (Books 21 to 24 } 1 6 


Odyssey (Complete). Cl. 3 6 


ttUMUK. Odyssey. (Books 1 to 6 ) 2 

- Ditto (Books 7 to 12 ) 2 

- Ditto (Books 13 to 18 ) 2 

-— Ditto (Books 19 to 24 ) 2 

ISOCRATES. Panegyric. 2 

LUCIAN. Dialogues and Somnium 2 

- Vera Historia. 1 

LYSIAS. Funeral Oration & Against 

Eratosthenes. 2 

- Pro Invalido (In defence of a 

cripple) & Pro Mantitheo 1 

PLATO. Euthyphro and Laches 1 

-- Ion. 1 

——- Socrates & Crito & Phaedo 2 

— - The Republic (Book 1 ) 1 

— - Meno . 1 

SOPHOCLES. OEdipus Tyrannus 1 

-- Antigone. 1 

- Ajax . 1 

- Philoctetes ... 1 

- Electra . 1 

THUCYDIDES. (Book 1 ) ... 2 

- (Book 2 ) ... 1 

- (Book 3 ) ... x 

- (Book 4 ) ... 1 

- (Book 5 ) ... 2 

- (Book 6 ) ... 1 

- (Book 7 ) ... 1 

-- (Book 8 ) ... 1 

XENOPHON. Anabasis (Books 1 to 3 ) 1 

- Ditto (Books 4 & 5 ) 1 

- Ditto (Books 6 & 7 ) 1 

- Ditto (Complete). Cl. 3 

- Hellenics (Bks. 1 to 3 ) 2 

- Ditto (Bks. 4 & 5 ) 2 

- Ditto (Bks .6 & 7 ) 2 

- Ditto (Complete) 3 

- Cyropaedia (Bks, 1 to 3 ) 2 

- Ditto (Bks. 4 to 6 ) 2 

- Ditto (Bks. 7 & 8 ) 2 

- Ditto (Complete) 3 

- Agesilaus. 2 

- .Economicus ... 2 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

6 

o 

6 

6 

o 

o 

6 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

o 

6 

6 

6 

o 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

o 

0 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 


CORNISH’S INTERLINEAR KEYS TO THE CLASSICS. 


Translated with the text in one line, and the English words underneath. 


CAESAR. De Bello Gallico (Book x) 1 6 

- Ditto (Book 2 ) 1 6 

- Ditto (Books 3 & 4 ) 1 6 


-•— Ditto (Book 7 )... 1 6 

- Ditto (Complete) 5 o 

- Ditto (Complete). Cloth 5 6 

- Invasion of Britain ... 1 6 

EURIPIDES. Alcestis . 2 6 

HORACE. Ode# (Complete) ... 2 6 


HORACE. Odes (Books 1 & 2 ) ... 

-- Ditto (Books 3 & 4 )... 

LIVY. Roman History (Book 6 ) 

- Ditto (Book 10 ) 

TACITUS. Annals (Book 1 ) 
XENOPHON. Cyropaedia (Book 1 ) 
-—— Ditto 


(Book 5 S 2 
Hellenics (Book 1 ) 2 
Ditto ( Book 2 ) 2 


6 

6 

6 

o 

6 

6 

6 

5 

o 






























































































Dr. Giles’s Keys to the Classics. 

Literally Translated, Word for Word, with tlie Text, 

These Keys wiD be found of great use to beginners; they give the exact of 

the Greek and Latin Classics, as they are construed at the Universities and PublicSchools, 
and they furnish a cepia wrborum on which may afterwards be based a sound knowledge 
of the Classics. x r , 

Baok Post.— Any of these Keys will be sent by post for id. extra 




LATIN. 


Casar, I)e Bello Gallico. Bks. i to 4 2 

—- Ditto Bks. 5 to 7 2 

Ceesar. Gallic War. Complete, cloth 5 

— - Ditto Complete, paper 5 

Cicero. On Old Age and Friendship 2 
-- Orations, vol. 1 (Pro Lege Ma¬ 
nilla, Pro Archia, Pro C. Ra- 
birio and Pro Sulla) ... 2 

— — Ditto, vol. 2 (In Catilinam) 2 

-- Nature of the Gods, part 1 

(first half). 2 

Cornelius Nepos . 3 

Horace. Odes and Epodes. 2 

— -Satires and Epistles ... 2 

Horace, complete, cloth > . 5 


i uvenal and Peraius. Satires ... 3 o 

,ivy. Books 21 & Z 2 . 26 

Plautus. Comedies (Trinummus and 

Miles Gtoriosus). 2 6 

Sallust. Catiline . 1 6 

- Jugurtha. 2 6 

Tacitus. Germany and Agricola... 1 6 

Terence. Andria and Eunuchus... 2 6 

- Adelphi & Self Tormentor 2 6 

- Phormio and Hecyra ... 2 6 

Virgil. Bucolics and Georgies ... 2 6 

- jEneid, Books 1 to 4 ... 26 

- Ditto. Books 5 to 8 ... 2 6 

- Ditto. Books 9 to 12 ... 2 6 

- Complete, cloth . 10 6 


GREEK. 


Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics, 1 to 5 
jEsohylus. Prometheus & Suppliants, 
The Seven against Thebes, 
and The Persians 

- - -Agamemnon, Choephorus 

and Eumenides 

Euripides. Phoenissae and Medea 

——-—- Heouba and Orestes ... 

Hooier. Iliad. Books 1 to 6 

Books 7 to 12 ... 
Books 13 to 15 ... 
Books 16 to 18 ... 
Books 19 to 21 .. 
Books 22 to 24 ... 
Books 1 to 6 ... 
Books 7 to 12 


3 6 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Odyssey. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Books 14 to x 8 
Books ig to 24 


Longinus on the Sublime 
Pindar. Odes (Nemlans & Isthmians) 1 


Plato. Apology of Socrates and Cr to 2 o 
Xenophon. Anabasis. Books 1 & 2 2 6 ^ 

- Ditto Books 3 to 5 3 o 

- Ditto Books 6 & 7 2 6 

- Memorabilia. Bks. 1&2 2 6 

- Ditto Bks. 3&4 2 6 

The New Testament complete. 2 vols. 

cloth . 2r o 

Ditto. 2 vols., calf. 28 

Parts to be had separately, as follows 
St. Matthew,.' St. Mark, S:. Luke, and 

St. John. each 2 

The Four Gospels bound in 1 vol., cl. 10 

The Acts of the Apostles . 2 

The Epistles of St. Paul. Part 1 

(Romans to Corinthians) 2 
The Epistles of St. Paul. Part 2 

(Galatians to Hebrews) 2 
The General Epistles and Revelation 

of St. John . a 



EASY METHOD OE LEARNING MODERN LANGUAGES 

On the basis of " Dr, Giles’ Keys t’o the Classics.” 

KEY TO GERMAN, 


KEY TO ITALIAN. 
KEY TO FRENCH. 


Schiller. Revolt of the Netherlands. Chapters 1 to 9 

Schiller. Thirty Years'War. Book 1 . 

I Promessi Sposi. Chapters 1 to 4 
Voltaire. Charles the Twelfth. Books 1 to 4 


KEYS TO ARNOLD’S WORKS. 


Latin Prose Composition. Part 1 16 

Greek Prose Composition. Part 1 26 

Greek Accidence . 20 


Henry's First Latin Book . 
Henry's First Greek Book . 


6 

6 

6 




* 


London:— JAMES CORNISH & SONS, 297 , High Holborn, W.C 
Liverpool : —37, Lord Street and 42 , North John Street. 
Dublin:— COMBRIDGE & CO., 18, Grafton Street. 
Edinburgh:— OLIVER & BOYD and JAMES THIN. 

CanadaTHE COPP-CLARK COMPANY, LIMITED, Toronto. 












































